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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ONGRESS last week began speeding up its 
work toward early adjournment after the 
biggest obstacle to its progress—the President's 
proposal to enlarge the Supreme Court—had 
been removed. 


Apparently convinced that their cause was 
hopeless, Administration forces finally aban- 
doned the fight after nearly six months of ef- 
fort and agreed to Senate recommitment of the 
pending substitute bill with instructions to the 
Judiciary Committee to report within ten days 
a non-controversial measure providing only for 
reform of procedure in the lower Federal courts. 


The sudden death in the preceding week of 
Senator Robinson, the Majority Leader, who 
had led the fight for the President's plan, was 
a factor in this dramatic development. It em- 
phasized the strain to which the controversy 
was subjecting Senators and brought Vice 
President Garner back to Washington from his 
vacation to mediate the dispute and endeavor to 
bring it to a speedy conclusion. 

TURNING POINT IN COURT FIGHT 

Opponents of the President’s proposal, led by 
Senator Wheeler, declined to agree to any com- 


promise that would affect the Supreme Court 
and, in the end, they had their way. 


Before the Senate voted to recommit, Senate 
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Democrats went into caucus to choose a new | 


majority leader. The rival contestants were 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, the latter a firm 


supporter of the President’s plan, and Senator | 


Harrison, of Mississippi. The former was 


chosen by the close vote of 38 to 37, but this | 


vote was not representative of the Senate’s at- 
titude on the court bill, which was recommitted 
by a vote of 70 to 20. 


The President made no direct statement in 
comment of the defeat of his proposal. He was 
represented, however, as believing that the net 
result of the six months’ struggle was distinct 
progress toward the social objectives sought by 


the Administration in the broader interpretation | 


of the Constitution shown in recent decisions 
by the Supreme Court and in the influence of 


public opinion due to the people becoming more | 


court-conscious. 


Another set-back to Administration aspira- 
tions was inflicted by the Senate last week when 
it joined the House in voting to override a Presi- 
dential veto of a bill continuing for another 
year the 3% per cent interest rate on mort- 
gage loans to farmers. Congress voted to make 
this bill a law despite the President's objections 
that it adds an unbudgeted outlay of about 40 
million dollars to Federal expenses this year. 


“DESIRABLE” LEGISLATION 
The wage and hour bill and measures for crop 
control, housing aid and Government reorgan- 
ization were listed by the President last week 
as “desirable” legislation for the waning session. 


As these words were being spoken a com- 
mittee of the Senate reported out a measure for 
encouraging a program of low-cost housing. It 
provides for a bond issue from the proceeds of 
which loans and grants would be made to mu- 
nicipalities for constructing slum clearance and 
similar projects. 


A new agricultural bill was introduced in the 
House by Chairman Jones of the Agricultural 
Committee. Differing from the Flannagan bill, 
bearing Admjnistration approval, it provides 
much less drastic production controls and con- 
templates processing taxes when crop surpluses 
pile up. Delayed action was indicated, how- 
ever, by the decision of the Senate Committee 
to hold hearings on the measure while Congress 
is in recess. 


TOWARD AN ADJOURNMENT 

Whether the other measures listed as “de- 
sirable” by the White House will get action at 
this session appeared at the week-end as de- 
pending on how long Congress remains in ses- 
sion. Early adjournment was discussed as a 
means of softening animosities incident to the 
court fight with the possibility of a special ses- 
sion in the autumn to clear up controversial leg- 
islation before the Congressional election year 
of 1938. 


Both branches of Congress last week found 
time to adopt a bill which puts the Federal 
Government into the field of medical research 
in a large way. A cancer institute is to be 
founded, if the President approves, at a cost 
of three-quarters of a million dollars with an 
authorized annual expenditure of $700,000 for 
its operation. 


As the week ended signs pointed to the 
speeding up of tempo which usually precedes 
an impending adjournment of Congress. Both 
winners and losers in the court fight breathed 


more easily with the clearing of the atmosphere. | 
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THE NINE-YEAR INCREASE 
IN FEDERAL EXPENSES 


Kean 


Cost of Operating Federal Government 
At Peace-time High; Doubled Since 1930 


MERICANS must work nearly one full year + ing to a level of about three and one-half bil- 


| out of every eight—or about six weeks out 


of every year—jist to pay the cost of operat- 
ing the Federal Government. 

If the extraordinary outlay of the bonus is 
excluded from the comparison, Federal expendi- 
tures now are larger than ever before in peace- 
time. 

These facts are disclosed by official figures 
on national income and Federal expenditures. 

Today the Federal Government spends two 
dollars for each dollar it spent eight years ago. 
It spends ten dollars for every dollar it spent a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The pictogram above reflects three different 
levels in the depression-born cycle of mounting 
governmental costs which has put the Govern- 
ment in the red for seven successive years, the 
longest period, except for the Civil War: era, 
that this country has operated at a deficit. 

SPENDING EVER GREATER 

In 1930 at the beginning of the depression, 
when the budget was still balanced and before 
relief demands were shouldered by the Federal 
Government, $3,882,152,487 was paid out by 
the Treasury. In 1933 when depression clouds 
were blackest, $5,042,953,627 spent, 
nearly one-third more. Now, when the national 
income is approaching prosperity levels, official 
estimates forecast an outlay of $7,725,515,000, 
half again as much as was spent at the bottom 
of the depression and twice as much as in 1930. 

Sonus payments—totaling $3,066,157,955 
in the last eight years—are excluded from the 
figures. Debt retirement is included. 

The increase in governmental costs for this 
fiscal year means that outlays for national de- 
fense, for old age pensions and other social se- 
curity benefits and for current expenses of the 
various Government agencies have risen faster 
than relief and public works “pump priming” 
spending have declined. 

Federal expenditures during the last nine 
years are shown in the table on this page to 
have totaled approximately 55 billion dollars, or 
more than the national income in 1935, a year 
when business and industry were well above the 
depression lows. 

Federal expenditures, except for a short 
period after the World War, have shown a 
steady increase for a quarter of a century. The 
war caused most of the first expansion in Fed- 
eral spending while the outlays incurred as a 
result of the depression brought about the sec- 
ond period of billion-dollar appropriations. 

Thus, from 1915 to 1925 annual expenditures 
increased by more than two billion dollars, ris- 


was or 


lions. Most of this increase was due to the 
“hang-over” of interest charges on the public 
debt left as a result of the World War, to the 
increased expenditures for the expanded Army 
and Navy and to additional war pensions. 

Then, in 1932 the second period of expanding 
costs began. Public works, aid for the needy, 
and such outlays as payments to farmers for 
crop reduction brought Government spending 
to the present level of about seven and a half 
billions annually or twice the pre-depression 
total. 


LOCAL—STATE COSTS RISE 

Moreover, at the same time, State and local 
governments have kept up a high rate of spend- 
ing. Consequently, the total of all governmen- 
tal expenditures, according to the Twentieth 
Century Fund, has swelled to seventeen billion 
dollars annually. 

This means that when the local and State 
government costs are added to the expenditures 
of the National Government, the average 
American must work two years out of every 
eight to pay the cost of Government. 

Is there any prospect for a decrease in these 
outlays? 

President Roosevelt recently asked the co- 
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+ operation of Federal governmental agencies in 


an economy drive to save 10 per cent of all ap- 
propriations excepting only those for national 
By this 
prospective 


defense and for certain fixed charges. 
means he hopes to eliminate a 
$418,000,000 Federal deficit for this fiscal year. 

As a result of the increased cost of Govern- 
ment this 
according to the Twentieth Century Fund, now 


the burden of taxation in country, 
is about twelve and a half billion dollars an- 
nually. 
meeting a large share of current outlays. 

In 1890 about five out of e\ 100 dollars 
of the national income went for taxes. Now 
about one dollar out of a every five of the na- 
tional income goes for taxes. If borrowing 
were to cease and all the governmental outlays 
were to be met by tax collections, one dollar out 
of every four of the national income would be 
taken by the tax collector. 

Federal revenues have increased from about 
four billion dollars in 1930 to an estimated total 
of seven billions for this fiscal year, more than 
ever before in peacetime. 

Yet despite the increase in taxes the gross 
Federal debt has risen from $16,185,310,000 on 
June 30, 1930, to $36,597,383,000 on July 15, 
1937. 

The aggregate public debt, including that of 
State and local governments as well as the Fed- 
eral Government, has risen from $34,000,000,- 
000 in 1980, the start of the seven lean years 
of government financing, to $56,000,000,000, a 
two-thirds increase. 


HOW DEBT IS DISTRIBUTED 


There has been an eieven-fold increase in the 


This is despite the borrowing which is 


Ty 


total governmental debt of this country since 


1912. In that year the debt totaled only $4,- 
850,000,000 
If the 1912 debt had been’ distributed 


equally to everyone in the United States each 
person living thén would have had a debt of 
about $50. Today each person’s share of the 
total public debt would be approximately $400, 
or eight times as much. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal years 1930 
through 1938, which is estimated on the basis 
of official data, were: 


PRPS re $ 3,882,152,487 
ER ae Paes 3,867,597,712 
So POET ee Cre 4,953,644,895 
Pe ere ee 5,042,953,627 
RPP ene 7,.055,050,885 
RP ctv wedees .oe- 1,525,825,166 
ST auvask shbeniewes 7,106,305,727 
1937 evibeteccemece, Tene eLae 
SNE hve 5K ess aetlenie . 7,725,515,000 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


[DEFEAT of President on Supreme Court 1s- 
sue means country probably is in for its 

first real “breathing spell” since 1931, 

vital in the 

future Washington picture, no more experi- 


Congress is likely to remain 
ments will be launched without consulting its 
leaders. 

Idea of “economic planning” is in for trouble 
with planners now in high disfavor among lead- 
ers of Congress. 


Courts will remain as effective check on ex- 
cesses of Congress and Executive. Power of 
Supreme Court will continue unimpaired and 


it is not likely to be challenged again soon. 


Business is given assurance, in the Senate’s 
action of the court issue, that property rights 
are to be afforded careful Court protection. 


Checks and balances between branches of gov- 
ernment—principal safeguard against irrespon- 
sible action—will come back now into full play. 
President and Congress, in writing legislation, 
will be compelled to keep in mind Constitutiona) 
limitaticns. If ever there was a threat of dicta- 
torial methods in Washington that threat is 
ended. 


ADJOURNMENT THE CHIEF WISH 
Congress is more and more in mood to stam- 
Chances now are about even 
that out of the stirring will come agreement to 
go home and come back in October or November, 


pede for home. 


As situation is shaping no legislation is cer- 
tain of approval before legislators leave Wash- 


ington. Latest line-up is as follows: 


Court change: A plan for reform of lower 
court procedure will come out of Senate judici- 
ary committee and get quick Senate approval. 
But this plan will meet trouble in House where 
important bloc is ready to seek amendment re- 
quiring statutory requirement that two-thirds 
of Supreme Court justices must concur to hold 
Congress unconstitutional. Means 
squabble and no more than 50-50 chance that it 
can get quick action in both houses. 


act of 


Senate consideration to 
start this week. House committee is yet to re- 
port. Important opposition in both Houses is 
certain, with debate to be extensive on basis of 
present No better than 50-50 
chance that can get action within three weeks. 
About 60-40 chance of approval if given time to 
argue out points at issue, which chiefly cons 


Wages and Hours: 


indications. 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Wide World 


PICKETING UNCLE SAM 
Union painters working on Federal building projects 
in the Capital lay down their brushes and hoist 
picket signs as they quit work in protest against 
non-union workers being employed on the Govern- 
ment's construction activities 
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Uncle Sam's Pay Roll 
Growing Every Month 
Civil list now larger than in war 


time. Permanency of the jobs. 
New Federal activities. 





do the work of the United States Govern- 
ment requires the services of approximately 
840,000 persons, the largest number since the last 
year of the World War. Behind that number, its 
growth and its fluctuations, lies the story of the 
Government's new role in the lives of the citizens 
and some clues to what the role will continue to be. 
The Civil Service Commission, releasing its re- 
port referring to last May, points out that Uncle 
Sam's pay roll increased by about 5,000 net over the 
previous month. This increase came despite the 
fact that the economic emergency, which occa- 
siond a quarter-million rise in Government employ- 
ment since 1933, is today well on the way to being 
past. The figures exclude recipients of relief and 
personnel of Army and Navy. 


WHAT THEY ALL DO 

What are the services performed by this enlarged 
army of employes and why has its size not di- 
minished with the passing of the peak of the crisis? 

Here are the chief features of the story as told 
by the Commission's figures: 

First, about 100,000 are engaged in activities of 
various sorts paid for by relief money. The num- 
ber actually administering the Work Relief pro- 
gram is 31,000, but 67,000 more are paid from relief 
funds and put to work by other departments and 
agencies of the Government. From them came tax 
evasion reports, for instance, and many studies by 
the Labor Department and Natural Resources 
Board. 

If this large group is subtracted from the total, 
some 740,000 are left whose business it is to run 
agencies that are permanent or relatively so. Some 
of these agencies are new, established by the pres- 
ent Administration. Others are as old as the Re- 
public, but their work has been expanded ma- 
terially. 


NEW DUTIES; NEW AGENCIES 


Among the older branches that have had new 
burdens placed upon them are the Treasury, which 
expanded its personnel by 14,000 since early in 1934. 

The War and Navy Departments together ex- 
panded their personnel by nearly 40,000. Therein 
is reflected partly the work of the Army in di- 
recting the CCC camps. 
Army and the Navy have been increased through 
defense budgets that run to approximately a billion 
dollars a year. 

The Department of Agriculture likewise has been 
given new tasks of great magnitude, overseeing the 
degree to which farmers carry out soil conservation 
practices and reporting on the bounties to be paid 
them for so doing. 


SOME REDUCTIONS NOTED 

Among the new agencies, some have already been 
reduced in personnel since 1934, while others have 
been expanded. 

The ones being liquidated are chiefly agencies 
formed to do rescue work in the credit field. The 
Farm Credit Administration, which Stepped in to 
Save hundreds of thousands of farms to their own- 
ers, employs today about 3,000 fewer persons than 
at the beginning of 1934. The Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, likewise, having turned into a collec- 
tion agency after taking over billions of dollars of 
distress mortgages for city dwellers, employs about 
14,000, nearly 1,000 fewer than at the first of this 
year. 

The Public Works Administration also finds its 
work lessening and its pay roll cut by more than 
1,000 this year. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority employs about 
13,000. Its program, if Supported by Congress, calls 
for a similar force for another six to ten years. 

As for the Social Security Board and its 5,000 
employes, its work must be looked on as perpetual. 


SHRINKAGE NOT PROBABLE 


What of the outlook for Uncle Sam's future pay 
roll? 

The above survey reveals only one item which 
would be susceptible of a very large shrinkage. This 
is the 67,000 persons paid by relief funds for doing 
extra work for various agencies. 

But even if the entire relief responsibilities of 
the Government eventually disappear, the indicated 
number of Government employes would still 
main more than 700,000. 

Written large across the picture are the vast new 


re- 


services which the Government has undertaken. 
History records few instances of governments ‘re- 
linquishing activities which they have once 
taken up. 


But in addition both the © 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR. ROOSEVELT READS 
THE RETURNS—THE WAGE BILL—PARTY PLANS 





Whe President's Walk 


O Franklin D. Roosevelt there came last week 

the full import of the old maxim that many 

another President was forced to consider—The 
President proposes; The Congress disposes. 

When after four years of comparative har- 
mony between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government the judicial branch was 
subjected to a critical appraisal by the Presi- 
dent with sweeping changes suggested, a rift 
that seemed destined to split a party de- 
veloped. 

Just how effectively the White House can 
heal the wounds occasioned by the bitter strug- 
gle over the Court bill remains to be seen. 
There was little, if any, method revealed last 
week as a cautious Chief Executive parried 
repartee with press correspondents. 

Just one day before the President's Court 
plan was executed by the deft hands of Capitol 
Hill, newspaper men crowded into the Presi- 
dential offices to be met with disengaging re- 
fusals to comment upon the court issue. 

Days later when they returned for their final 
press conference of the week newspapermen 
receWed the impression that despite the “finis” 
sign on the original Court plan President Roose- 
velt was of the firm belief that definite progress 
has been made in liberalizing the attitude of the 
Supreme Court on problems of social reform. 


Although Mr. Roose- 


velt may have refused to 
POLICIES A MATTER publicly comment on the 


OF CONFERENCES issues brought to the fore 
by the action of the: Senate there were the in- 
timate conferences between the President and 
his leaders on the Hill which opened the week 
on the terra firma of the White House and closed 
the week on the sun splashed decks of the Presi- 
dential yacht “Potomac.” 

And interspersed between the vital confer- 
ences which charted the legislative policies of 
the New Deal in the immediate future there 
were the other routine and not so routine items 
that never seem to fail the President's week. 

Still the debonair New Yorker, although 
modified by personal contact with Bond Street, 
Mr. James J. Walker and his wife slipped 
through the doors of the Executive Mansion 
early in the week for what was said to be a dis- 
cussion on the proposal to suspend another steel 
span from skyscrapered Gotham to the shores 
of its neighbor, New Jersey. If there was any 
talk about the New York mayoralty contest it 
must have been lost somewhere between the 
President’s desk and the anteroom where quiz- 
zical gentlemen of the press had little use of 
their pencils, 

Two who came that same afternoon and stayed 


CHARTING FUTURE 





for hours were Senator Hugo Black, sponsor of ¢ about the soor-to-be-killed court plan then 


the wage and hour bill, and Attorney General 
Cummings. Said the Senator as he walked out 
of the White House—"I discussed an appoint- 
ment for an Alabama constituent.” Said the 
Attorney General as he followed the Senator— 
“I cannot tell you a word.” 

But if pessimistic attitudes on the Court pre- 
cluded conversation—in public; optimistic at- 
titudes on the national banking situation made 
the most of conversation. In person, J. F. T. 
O’Connor, Comptroller of the Currency, re- 
ported to the White House that there had not 
been a national bank failure since December, 
1936, and only one failure in the past 22 months. 


To press correspon- 


BY NAVY JUSTIFIED dents the next day the 
President warmly justi- 


BY THE PRESIDENT fied the Navy's search 


for the missing flyers Amelia Earhart and Fred 
Noonan and termed reports that the search had 
ended at a cost of $4,000,000—plain prevarica- 
tion. 

Explaining to his listeners that Navy planes 
on aircraft carriers are required to do a certain 
number of flying hours during the course of the 
year, the President said that their hours spent 
aloft over the watery wastes would count toward 
their flight quota. 

As to the actual expense, the President 
pointed out that cven if the planes had not been 
used in the search they would certainly have 
been engaged in regular flight manoeuvres. The 
same principle applied to the amount of fuel 
oil used, the President declared. 


SEARCH FOR FLYERS 


Summing up, the President praised the Navy 
highly for its efficient though fruitless quest 
and declared that the Navy would undertake a 
similar search for any American—rich or poor 
—if it saw a chance of saving life. 

In a week that had more than its share of con- 
ferences, one, held over luncheon table, will 
long be remembered by the President. Twenty- 
four hours before the Senate shelved the Ad- 
ministration’s Court plan two men might have 
been seen hurrying from Capitol Hill to 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. As they passed through 
the cluster of newspaper men at the White 
House entrance one of them, Senator Barkley, 
said: “All I can say is that I hope it’s a good 
meal.” The other, Senator Harrison, said: “I’m 
hungry too!” 

Obvious to all was the importance of the 
luncheon conference. To make it possible, the 
President was forced to cancel a previously 
made engagement with William Stanley, former 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Inside the President sat and talked with the 
two Senators, one the new Senate Democratic 
leader by a single vote majority over the other. 
For two hours the trio talked and if it wasn’t 





every observer in Washington must have been 
suffering from hallucinations. 

Once the Senate had acted, however, the ten- 
sion which had been mounting for weeks began 
to disappear. It was apparent in the sober re- 
flections voiced by spokesmen for the Admin- 
istration, by authoritative White House sources. 

As the Congress prepared to show a sudden 
burst of legislative activity, usually predicated 
upon an assumption of an adjournment in the 
offing, the attitude of the White House became 
clarified. 

At his final press conference of the week, 
the President, half-hidden behind tall salmon 
pink gladioli, spoke to reporters in words care- 
fully chosen, well articulated. There was little 
of the good-natured joshing he had engaged in 
with the press earlier in the week. Outside, the 
metallic clip of garden shears provided a curi- 
ous background to the President's phrases. 
And as the President made his points clear to 
listeners by using the story-teller’s technique, 
his secretariat, Messrs. Early and McIntyre, sat 
watching him, nodding their heads at intervals. 


What had _ happened 


was over, the President 
ROLLED OUT WHEN was attempting to look 


SENATE JAM BROKE ahead. It was therefore 


with an eye to the legislative future that much 
of the President's hours last week were spent 
with such veterans as Vice President Garner, 
drafted from his Texas vacation, Senator 
Barkley, the new Majority Leader, Senator Har- 
rison, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Senator Pittman, and others wise in the ways 
of legislative strategy. 

As the week drew to a close and the legisla- 
tive log jam on Capitol Hill broke the Presi- 
dent looked down at a document in front of him. 
It was the compromise farm tenancy bill which 
with Federal dollars will seek to alleviate the 
evils of tenancy by making possible the pur- 
chase of farmlands by tenant workers. The 
President placed his signature to the document 
—it was law. Then he looked up and greeted 
Senator Burke. The Nebraskan foe of the Court 
plan later described the meeting which had 
been arranged by Vice President Garner as 
“friendly and interesting.” 

Shortly thereafter Senator Ashurst, who 
piloted the ill-fated measure through stormy 
hearings, held a short conference with the Presi- 
dent. On his exit he would say nothing but 
“The President was in perfect health, and so 
am I.” 

Later that night a perfectly healthy looking 
President of the United States sailed down the 
blue-black waters of the Potomac. His No 1 
guest—Senator Barkley, his new leader in the 
Senate. 


BOON TO FARMERS. 


DEREK Fox. 
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One of the reasons opponents of + 
the court plan would not agree 


gether on a central program still + 
continues to hamper Adminis- 


told you so.” 


Each now passes + 
out word that he urged the Presi- 


of power back toward Congress 
takes luster from their jobs. 


to the proposed Garner com- 
promise for a new Senate bill to 
change procedure of the lower 
courts was that they wanted the 
Senate to pass the similar Sum- 
ners bill, already passed by the 
House, which action would pre- 
vent any restriction on the Su- 
preme Court being added in con- 
ference. 
e <2 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
is being blamed in some quarters 
for the development of the for- 
eign holding company device for 
tax avoidance. Treasury officials 
quietly are passing out the word 
that Secretary Hull insisted last 
year that the surtax rate and 
other exactions on foreigners be 
erased as a gesture of interna- 
tional good will. The result. is 
that Uncle Sam has lost a pretty 
penny in revenue. 


es * 
A new plan is being worked out 
for a public housing program. 


Inability of the various agencies 
interested in housing to get to- 





tration efforts to do something 
worth while to prowide low-cost 
housing, 

x * x 


Treasury Department insiders 
say that it has definitely been de- 
cided that debt retirement figures 
hereafter will be omitted from 
the daily Treasury statement.. 
The new procedure has been 
adopted, officials say, because the 
old method did not present a 
fair picture of expenditures. 

* * * 
Government departments are 
going to great pains to conceal 
expenditures for publicity. 
Brooking Institution in making 
a recent survey of publicity ex- 
penditures of the various depart- 
ments was unable to get complete 
reports from a number of 
agencies, 


x x x 


‘ 


Most members of the cabinet 


and nearly all close Presidential 
advisers are saying privately: “I 





dent to pull out of the fight on 
the Supreme Court at time the 
Social Security Act was upheld. 
Why that advice was not taken 
remains a Washington mystery. 


x x Ox 


The word is being passed in in- 
ner circles of the Administration 
that the new fiscal year will see 
a deficit of at least a billion dol- 
lars despite economy gestures, 
The new Treasury worry is over 
the prospect that once more it 
has over-estimated income by 
using the formula which failed 
to work in figuring the 1937 
budget. Also, relief spending is 
decreasing at a disappointly slow 
rate. 


: * * 
Deep discouragement fills the 
ranks of Jeft-wing “thinkers” 


who have flourished inside the 
government within recent years. 
Several tell friends that they 
now intend to follow the leader, 
joining Dr. Rexford Tugwell in 
a return to private life. Swing 





Sharp decline expected in the 
call for “advanced ideas”. 


*x* -* * 


Youthful New Dealers already 
are eliminated from the picture 
in Presidential search for a new 
Supreme Court justice. White 
House wants to avoid new battle 
with the Senate. Turning to cir- 
cuit benches of South, Southwest 
and West in scanning names. 
Also Stanley Reed, Solicitor 
General, with Kentucky back- 
ground, still is in running. 


* * x 


Both the State Department and 
White House are stumped on 
how to apply the neutrality law 
to the China-Japanese situation 
in the event of an outbreak. 
Sympathies of American officials 
are with the Chinese but the 
neutrality law would favor the 
Japanese who can come and get 
American products. A clash also 
would upset the new currency 
agreement with China. 














—Wide Worida 

SENATORS AND SPECTATORS 
A general view of Senators and spectators who 
gathered on the steps of the Senate Office Building 
to congratulate Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky on his winning of the Senate Majority Leader- 


ship. Also present—newspapermen 


raphers. 


and photog- 
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New National Plan 
To Combat Cancer 


Federal Institute authorized. Dis- 
ease ranks second. International 
research provision. 


T last the Federal Government is undertaking 
f a comprehensive plan of battle to conquer an 
untamed enemy which each year kills 140,000 per- 
sons in this country—cancer. 

Just as automobile manufacturers and other in- 
dustries have adopted objectives for research to 
improve machinery and have hired expert staffs 
to attain their goals, so the Federal Government is 
attacking cancer, a malady which, although it 
ranks as the second most important cause of death 
in the United States, is still one of the least under- 
Stood of diseases. 

Under the provisions of a bill on which Congress 
completed final action last week, a National Can- 
cer Institute is to be established in Washington. 
At the Institute, to be built at a cost of not more 
than “$750,000 for buildings and equipment,” a re- 
search staff will undertake “coordinated research 
relating to cancer.” 


HUMAN VS. ANIMAL DISEASES 


The bill, now before the President for signature, 
authorizes appropriation of $700,000 annually to 
fight the disease. 

Until now cancer research has receiw2d only 
minor attention from Congress. Only a compara- 
tively insignificant amount as contrasted with the 
millions appropriated to combat diseases of farm 
animals and other agricultural plagues has been 
spent annually for cancer research. 

Last year the Public Health Service—under whose 
direction the new Institute will be established—re- 
ceived only $150,000 to carry on its cancr studies. 

Congress’ action meets the favor of medical au- 
thorities all over the country. They point out that 
a Federal attack on the program is especially needed 
because private endowments for cancer research 
provide only $200,000 a year and much of the ex- 
isting research is uncoordinated, resulting in dupli- 
cation of effort. 

The bill which was finally enacted coordinates 
the provisions of measures introduced in the House 
by Representatives Maury Maverick (Dem.) of 
Texas, Warren G. Magnuson (Dem.) of Washing- 
ton, John F. Hunter (Dem.) of Ohio and a bill in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Homer T. Bone 
(Dem.) of Washington. 


TERMS OF THE BILL 

The measure as reported to the House by Rep- 
resentative Alfred L. Bulwinkle (Dem.) of North 
Carolina, on behalf of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and as it was 
finally enacted, provides for: 

Purchase of radium which may be used for can- 
cer research by the Public Health Service or may be 
loaned to private or public institutions in the 
United States for study or treatment purposes. 

Establishment of a Cancer Institute as a division 
of the Public Health Service. The Institute is to be 
designed to provide research facilities to enable 
scientists to carry on study of cancer and to pro- 
vide training facilities where instruction can be 
given in matters relating to the study or diagnosis 
of cancer. 

A National Advisory Cancer Council of six meme 
bers. 

Grants-in-aid to further research projects re- 
lating to cancer in private or public institutions. 

Consultations with experts, either in this coun- 
try or abroad, who may be able to further the re- 
search work of the Institute. 

The Institute’s acceptance on behalf of the 
United States of gifts to further the study of 
cancer. 

Comprehensive data on the toll of the disease 
throughout the country were gathered by the joint 
committee which held hearings on the various bills. 

More than 400,000 people in this country, the 
committee found, now suffer from cancer. 

Between 1900-1910 there was a 57 per cent 
increase in cancer deaths; between 1910-20 there 
was a 39 per cent increase; in 1920-30 there was a 
41 per cent increase. Even though there is no 
gain in the actual prevalence of the disease, the 
growing proportion of elders in the population will 
cause a 50 per cent gain by 1960 in deaths from 
cancer if treatment remains no better than at 
present. 

Cancer strikes the less privileged economic classes 
more frequently than the better situated groups. 
Thus its burden falls most heavily on those least 
able to afford diagnosis and treatment. 

What might be accomplished by an improvement 
in the methods of caring for the sufferers from the 
disease was shown by testimony before the com- 
mittee. It was stated that 25,000 lives might be 
saved each year from deaths due to cancer if all 
cancer patients could be given the most modern 
methods of treatment. 
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cern exemptions for southern la- 
bor. 

Tax Evasion: Bill to plug loop- 
holes in tax laws is drafted but 
will need some time to negotiate 
the mill, Will pass if Congress 
stays in session a reasonable 
length of time. 


Farm Control: Deep split be- 
tween Senate and House and be- 
tween groups in both Houses. 
Result is that less than 25 per 
cent chance that it will get ap- 
proval before Congress goes 
home. Form of final legislation 
still in negotiation stage with 
negotiators far apart. 


President wants action on farm 
legislation earlier than would be 
possible if Congress did not re- 
turn until January. Means his 
influence will be thrown on side 
of those who want a special ses- 
sion in the fall, if adjournment is 
taken before final action. 


Government _ reorganization: 
Out the window for present ses- 
sion so far as general legislation 
is concerned. Some chance that 
President will be given six as- 
sistants but vital reorganization 


will be carried over. 


President is now facing test- 
ing period of his leadership. 
Center of gravity has been swing- 
ing definitely away from White 
House. Yet whole theory of New 
Deal depends on executive con- 
trol. Loss of control would in- 
volve grand scramble for hand- 
outs and subsidies of recent years. 

Sample of what is involved 
came with over-riding of Presi- 
dential veto of continued interest 
subsidy to farmers. Mr, Roose- 
velt was overwhelmed when he 
tried to put to put brakes on one 
subsidy measure. Opens way for 
city home owners to demand 
similar subsidy. Makes more 
dificult opposition to further 
farm subsidies in the offing. 


Biggest coming battle will 
center around problem of keep- 
ing Treasury so/vent. Mr. Roose- 
velt had counted on his ability 
to give the signal and the spend- 
ing spigots would be turned off. 
Overriding of his veto not only 
disillusioned him on this point 
but makes possibility of attain- 
ing a balanced budget this year 
through the proposed 10 per cent 
economy more unlikely than ever. 


One effect of the steel strike 
probably will be greater reliance 
by unions on operations of the 
Wagner Act which is designed 
to bring about recognition of 
unions chosen by majority of 
workers without recourse to di- 
rect economic action. 


| violation of the constitution, 


‘Mewsqrate « 3 « 


| Unfolding of the drama. Gains 


| and losses. Shifting centers 





of power. 
6e7PIHE terms are: unconditional 
surrender. Take ‘em or leave 


em!” 

Opportunity to direct an ultima- 
tum of that kind to a President of 
the United States comes seldom in 
the lifetime of any United States 
Senator. 

It came to Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, general of the Senate forces 
battling Mr. Roosevelt over the 
make-up of the Supreme Court, on 
the afternoon of July 21. 

John Nance Garner, Vice Presi- 
| dent, back from vacation on an 
| emergency call, served as the emis- 
sary and negotiator. He carried 
word to Senator Wheeler that the 
President was ready to treat for 
terms. Apparently the jig was up 
The Senator, sure of his strength 
laid down harsh conditions. 

But a short time before Senator 
M. M. Logan, chosen to lead the 
President’s side of the debate over 
the issue of Supreme Court enlarge- 
ment, had said: 

“I am sick and tired of the whoie 





thing.” 
And Senator Sherman Minton, 
most active of the Presidents 


partisans, had said referring to the 
opposition: 

“They’ve got the votes! 
move is theirs!” 


DEFEAT ACCEPTED 
So, after five months and 16 days 

of. maneuvering and fighting, with 
the tide definitely against him from 
the start, Mr. Roosevelt accepted de- 
feat on an issue he had created and 
pressed as peculiarly his own. De- 
feat was at the hands of his own 
party followers. 

By that defeat the Supreme Court 
of the United States is assured 
against tampering. The Court will 
continue to consist of nine Justices 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, with appoint- 
ment for life. Justices who pass the 
age of 70 will be eligible to retire 
on full pay of $20,000 a year for life. 
The power of a majority of the 
Court to hold an act of Congress in 

and 
therefore null and void, will remain 
unaffected. 

When the debris of battle had 
been cleared away at the week-end, 
the two sides began to count the 
gains and losses. 


GAINS AND LOSSES 

In the fight President 
lost his veteran Senate 
Joseph Robinson, whose 
death was the signal fora rout. At 
least three Senators had _ given 
pledges of support to Senator Robin- 
son, which were nullified by his 
death. The President gained a 
friendly new leader in Senator Alben 
Barkley, but only at the price of of- 
fending another friend, Senator Pat 
Harrison, who aspired to the Senate 
leadership. The vote, July 21, was 
38 to 37. 

The President gained a somewhat 
broader interpretation of Federal 
powers under the _ Constitution, 
whether or not the Supreme Court 
was influenced by the attack upon 
it, but he lost the opportunity to 
withdraw gzacefully after the Court 
had given him what he wanted. 

Loss of prestige and power and a 
reputation for invincibility was 
marked up on every hand as the 
greatest of the Presidential losses. 


The next 


Roosevelt 
Leader, 
sudden 
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few undertook to guess. 

But Mr. Roosevelt will gain some 
reforms in lower court procedure in- 
tended to speed up the test of con- 
stitutional questions, yet safeguard- 
ed against any political interference 
with the independence of the judici- 
ary. 

He lost—all agreed—the oppor- 
tunity to use the overwhelming Con- 
gressional majority given him by the 
1936 election to effect promised re- 
forms and to undertake a whole ar- 
ray of new experiments at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

And, as if to rub salt in already 
painful wounds, the Senate by a 
vote of 71 to 19, over-rode the Presi- 
dent’s veto of a $60,000,000 interest 
subsidy to farmers. 


DRAMA IN THE PULLMAN 

The end of the historic battle over 
the Supreme Court was swift and 
dramatic. 

On the train, returning from the 
funeral of Senator Robinson, John 
Garner had shed his coat and shirt 
and sat down in front ot a pitcher 
| of ice water, and had talked with one 
Senator after another, sounding 
sentiment. That was July 19. 

Five fence-sitting Senators, mod- 
erates who had not previously an- 
nounced their stand, decided defi- 
nitely to go with the President’s op- 
position. They were, Senators Pren- 
tiss Brown, of Michigan; Clyde L. 
Herring, of Iowa; Edwin C. Johnson, 
of Colorado; Charles O. Andrews, of 
Florida; and John H. Overton, of 
Louisiana. This gave what looked 
like 49 votes—a clear majority—for 
ending the battle. 

This action had followed a letter 
addressed to Senator Robert F. 
Wagener, of New York, and written 
by Governor Herbert Lehman, of 
that State, which said in reference 
to the President's plan: 

“Its enactment would create 4 
greatly dangerous precedent which 
could be availed of by future less 
well intentioned administrations for 
the purpose of oppressiva or for the 
curtailment of the constitutional 
rights of our citizens.” 

After these blows, a White House 
source let drop a hint to newspaper- 
men that Mr. Roosevelt might pe 
satisfied if Congress would omit any 
change in the Supreme Court, pro- 
vided approval was given to the four 
other parts of his bill affecting 
courts in general. 


“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” 

But the terms of the oposition 
were: “Unconditional surrender!” 

On Wednesday, July 21. the Presi- 
dent’s forces edged out a victory in a 
Senate caucus with the selection of 
Senator Barkley as majority leader 
to sueceed the late Senator Robin- 
son. 

This respite was brief. On the 
morning of July 22, Mr. Garner went 
wica Senator Wheeler to a special 
meeting of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Neither was a member, 
but they were there to record the 
President’s surrender. The Vice 
President had urged that there be 
no unnecessary roughness, or heel- 
grinding, in the final clean-up. 

There the terms were laid down. 

And at shortly before 3 p. m. on 
July 22, the drama unfolded. 


"THE FORMAL VICTORY 


Mr. Garner was in the Senaie 
Senator Logan was handling 
the details of surrender for the 
White House. He rose, obtained per- 
mission to make a motion, and said: 

“Mr. President, pursuant to the in- 
structions of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as it imposed the duty 
upon me this morning, I move that 
Senate bill 1,392 with all amend- 
ments thereto, be recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to that Committee to re- 
port a bill for the reform of the 
judiciary within 10 days from this 
Gate.” 

Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, then rose and asked: 

“I desire to know what the judi- 
cial reform refers to. Does it refer 
to the Supreme Court or to the infe- 
rior courts?” 


END OF THE BATTLE 

Senator Logan replied that the 
subject matter to be considered had 
been outlined carefully in committee 
with agreement of the Administra- 
tion and that there wouid be no ref- 
erence to the Supreme Court. This 
colloquy followed: 

Mr. Johnson: The Supreme Court 
is out of the way? 

Mr. Logan: The Supreme Court is 
out of the way. 

Mr. Johnson: Glory be to God! 
(Applause from Senators and cheers 
in the galleries.) 

Then Vice President Garner stated 
the motion. Senator Charles L. Mc- 
Nary, Republican leader, asked for 
the “yeas and nays”. 

The roll was called. Fifty-three 
Democrats joined 16 Republicans 
and one Fammer-Labor Senator to 
provide 70 votes for sending the bill 
back to committee. Eighteen Demo- 
crats, one Progressive and one Farm- 


How far-reaching the effects will be ¢/7 





"THE SEALOF 





THE VOTE ON RECOMMITTAL 
THIS is the official roll-call in the Senate 

July 22 on the motion to recommit the 
bill to the Judiciary Committee, after the 
President had made known his consent to 
the agreement reached between Senatorial 
proponents and opponents of the Supreme 
Court reorganization: 


FOR RECOMMITTAL—70 


Democrats—53 


Adams (Colo.) Gerry (R. I.) Murray (Mont.) 
Andrews (Fla.) Gillette (Iowa) O’Mah’n’y(Wyo.) 
Ashurst (Ariz.) Glass (Va.) Overton (La.) 


Bailey (N. C.) 
Barkley (Ky.) 
| Brown (Mich.) 
| Brown (N. H.) 
| Bulow (S. Dak.) 


Harrison (Miss.) 
Herring (Iowa) 
Holt (W. Va.) 
Johnson (Colv.) 
King (Utah) 


Pepper (Fla.) 
Pope (Idaho) 
Radcliffe (Md.) 
Reynolds (N. C.) 
Russell (Ga.) 


Burke (Nebr.) Lee (Okla.) Sheppard (Texas) 
Byrd (Va.) Lewis (IIl.) Smith (S. C.) 
Byrnes (S_ C.) Logan (Ky.) Thomas (Okla.) 
Clark (Mo.) Lonergan (Conn.) Thomas (Utah) 


Tydings (Md.) 
Van Nuys (Ind.) 
Wagner (N. Y.) 
Walsh (Mass.) 
Wheeler (Mont.) 


Maloney (Conn.) 
McAdoo (Calif.) 
McCarran (Nev.) 
McGill (Kans.) 
Minton (Ind.) 
Moore (N. J.) 


| 

| 

| Connally (Texas) 
| Copeland (N. Y.) 
| Dieterich (IIl.) 

| Donahey (Ohio) 

Duffy (Wis.) 
| George (Ga.) 


Republicans—16 


Gibson (Vt.) 
Hale (Me.) 
Johnson (Calif.) 


Steiwer (Oreg.) 
Townsend (De.., 
Vandenb'g( Mich.) 
White (Me.) 


Austin (Vt.) 
Borah (Idaho) 
| Bridges (N. H.) 
Capper (Kans.) Lodge (Mass.) 
Davis (Pa.) McNary (Oreg.) 
Frazier (N. Dak.) Nye (N. Dak.) 


| Farmer Laborite—1; Shipstead (Minn.) 
AGAINST RECOMMITTAL—20 


| Democrats—18 


Ellender (La.) McKellar (Tenn.) 
Green (R. I.) Neely (W.Va.) 
Guffey (Pa.) Schwartz (Wyo.) 

Bulkley (Ohio) Hatch (N. Mex.) Schwel’b’h (Wn.) 
| Caraway (Ark.) Hitchcock (S.D.) Smathers (N. J.) 
| Chavez (N. Mex.) Hughes (Del.) Truman (Mo.) 


| Bilbo ( Miss.) 
| Black (Ala.) 
Bone (Wash.) 
| 


Progressives—1, La Follette (Wis.); Farmer-Laborite— 
1, Lundeen (Minn.) 


Paired: Bankhead, for, and Norris, against. Absent: 
Hayden, recorded for; Pittman, Berry, unrecorded. 


twenty in all, 


THE EARLIER ALIGNMENT 


HIS was the unofficial alignment of the 
Senate on July 20 before it became gen- 
erally known at the Capitol that the Presi- 
dent had yielded to the demand for a com- 
promise court plan to be framed in the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, eliminat- 
ing the Supreme Court issue: 


FOR RECOMMITTAL—51 
Democrats—34 
George (Ga.) 


Adams (Colo.) Moore (N. J.) 


Andrews (Fla.) Gerry (R. I.) O’Maho’ey (Wy.) 
Bailey (N. C.) Gillette (Iowa) Overton (La.) 
Bankhead (Ala.) Glass (Va.) Radcliff» (Md.) 
Brown (Mich.) Herring (Iowa) Russell (Ga.) 
Bulow (S. Dak.) Holt (W. Va.) Smith (S. C.) 


Burke (Nebr.) 
Byrd (Va.) 
Clark (Mo.) 
Connally (Texas) 
Copeland (N. Y.) 
Donahey (Ohio) 


Johnson (Colo.) 
King (Utah) Van Nuys (Ind.) 
Lewis (IIl.) Walsh (Mass.) 
Lonergan (Conn.) Wheeler (Mont.) 
Maloney (Conn.) 

McCarran (Nev.) 


Tydings (Md.) 


Republicans—16 
Gibson (Vt.) 
Hale (Me.) 
Johnson (Calif.) 


Austin (Vt.) 
Borah (Idaho) 
Bridges (N. H.) 
Capper (Kans.) Lodge (Mass.) 
Davis (Pa.) McNary (Oreg.) 
Frazier (N. Dak.) Nye (N. Dak.) 


Farmer-Laborite—1; Shipstead (Minn.) 


AGAINST RECOMMITTAL—41 
Democrats—39 
Gufiey (Pa.) 
Harrison (Miss.) 
Hatch (N. Mex.) 
Hayden (Ariz.) 
Hitchcock (S.D.) 
Hughes (Del.) 
Lee (Okla.) 
Logan (Ky.) 
McAdoo (Calif.) 
McGill (Kans.) 


Steiwer (Oreg.) 
Townsend (Del.) 
Vand'berg (Mich.) 


White (Me.) 


Ashurst (Ariz.) 
Barkley (Ky.) 
Berry (Tenn.) 
Bilbo (Miss.) 
Black (Ala.) 
Bone (Wash.) 
Bulkley (Ohio) 
Byrnes (S. C.) 
Caraway (Ark.) 
Dieterich (Ill.) 


Necly (W. Va.) 
Pepper (Fla.) 
Pittman (Nev.) 
Pope (Idaho) 
Reynolds (N. C.) 
Schwartz (Wyo.) 
Schwel'b’h (Wn.) 
Sheppard (Texas) 
Smathers (N. J.) 
Thomas (Okla.) 


Duffy (Wis.) McKellar (Tenn.) Thomas (Utah) 
Ellender (La.) Minton (Ind.) Truman (Mo.) 
Green (R. I.) Murray (Mont.) Wagner (N. Y.) 


Independent Republican—Norris (Neb.); Progressive 
La Follette (Wis.)—2. 


DOUBTFUL—3 
Democrats: Brown (N. H.), Chavez 
Farmer-Labor: Lundeen (Minn.) 
(Total membership of Senate, 95; one vacancy caused 
by death of Senator Robinson.) 


(N. Mex.); 


er-Labor Senator, templating retirement within the plated—makes no mention of the 
voted against recommittal. Five next few months. Supreme Court. Neither does it 
Senators did not vote. Third, there lie ahead a number of | Provide for a Court proctor who 


The long battle, with its bitter- 
ness and its casualities, was ended. 


LOWER COURT REFORMS 

Now what? 

First, there is to be some reform 
in the procedure of lower courts 
of the country, designed to speed 
tests of constitutional questions. 


tests of remaining New Deal laws 
with the fate of some still in doubt. 

Fourth, the President’: 
program is in line to 
curtailed as the result «ef what now 
appears to be an overwhelming <>- 
sire on the part of 
Congress to hurry up and go home. 
Mr. Garner is in the saddle at the 


would assign judges from one circuit 
to another. Nor is there to be created 
a battery of roving district judges. 

What the proposed reform does 
do is to give the Attorney Generai 
authority to represent the Govern- 
ment whenever there is an attack in 
a lower court against the validity of 


legislative 


be severely 


a majority in 


Second, if the advice that some any act of Congress. Iso, it will 
Senators say they have from the best | Capito] and the Vice President does | permit a direct appeal of decisions 
sources turns out to be correct, at | not hide a desire to get back to | involving constitutionality of an act 
least one and possibly three mem- Texas, of Congress from a district court to 
bers of the Supreme Court are con- Court reform—as now contem- | the Supreme Court, cutting around 








SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS IN WAKE OF COURT BATTLE 


——— + the Circuit Courts of Appeal. A third 


provision would permit the senior 
judge to assign judges in his circuit 
and a fourth calls for appointment 
of new judges on the basis of need. 
“There is 
any involves 
of judges,” 
mented. 


RETIREMENT PROBLEM 


That President Roosevelt 
alone to contemplate the Supreme 
Court. He now has the opportunity 
to appoint one Justice to take the 
place of Justice Willis Van Devanter 
who retired June 2. That appoint- 
ment is expected to be made rela- 
tively soon. Word is circulating in 
the Senate that Justice George 
Sutherland, now 75 years old, is con- 
templating retirement and that the 
same may be said of Justice James 
C. McReynolds, 75, and Louis D. 
Brandeis, 79. 

Liberal control of the Court could 
be assured if either Justice Suther- 
land or Justice McReynolds should 
retire. 

The question now is whether that 
shift will occur before additional 
New Deal laws reach the present 
Justices for decision. In the lower 
courts are test cases involving va- 
lidity of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority power program, of the public 
holding company act and of the au- 
thority of the Public Works Admin- 
istration to make loans and grants 
for construction of municipal power 
plants. The whole issue of utility 
company control and regulation—in 
which Mr. Roosevelt is deeply in- 
terested—remains to be tested, 


ADMINISTRATION’S VERSION 


The attitude of the President 
toward all of these developmenics 
was made clear in the highest quart- 
ers on July 23. 

Mr. Roosevelt was pictured as re- 
calling that judicial reform is a 
theme that has run back through 
much of the present century. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt proposed the recall of 
judicial decisions, giving the people 
the right to overthrow the opinion 
of the Court. As a result of this 
agitation, according to the Presie 
dent’s view, the judges were less in- 
clined to interfere with legislative 
processes for a number of years, 

Then in 1924 when Senator La 
Follette ran for the Presidency with. 
Senator Wheeler as a running mate, 
judicial reform again was an issue. 

But the President was reputed to 
feel that in the era of Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover there was a 
period of quiet on the judicial front, 
with few issues of policy raised. 


to be nothing that in 
political control 


Senator Borah com- 


way 


leaves 


| This situation changed during the 


past few years when acts of Con- 

gress were freely over-ridden up un- 

til February 5 when the plan to en- 
[Continued on Page 7.] 
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store in the country is within one day’s journey of 


a National Biscuit Company bakery. 


A cracker as wholesome as it is delicious . . . espe- 
cially rich in Vitamin B and valuable food minerals. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Lakew of Shredded Wheat, Uneeda Biscuit, Ritz and cthez fevorles 


PERFECT 
BAKING 
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Mecnsqurates « E 
With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Adjournment closer. A halt on 
farm legislation. Wage and hour 
bill on the Senate Calendar. 





HE legislative program narrows as Congress 

nears adjournment. Vice President Garner, 
unofficial pacificator, has passed out word there 
will be no more controversial legislation at this 
session. Speaker Bankhead of the House sees early 
adjournment but “hopes” for legislation on wages 
and hours, tax avoidance, sugar quota renewal and 
a start on governmental reorganization. 

The third deficiency appropriation bill, the 
wind-up fund of the session, is being drafted = 
the House Committee on Appropriations. Many 
of the “preferred” list of measures will go over 


to the 1938 session. 


Court Program: 

A Senate Judiciary subcommittee, headed by 
Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, is drafting 
the new court bill, with the Supreme Court elimi- 
nated. The new measure, under the Senate agree- 
ment, is to be reported by August 1. 


Tax Avoidance: 

House Ways and Means Committee members 
may inspect the income tax returns of Secretary 
Morgenthau and James Roosevelt, the committee 
decided Friday. The tax returns of Maine and 
Massachusetts corporations in which James Roose- 
velt might have been interested will be examined 
by the committee. The committee also decided to 
ask Robert H. Jackson to explain under what au- 
thority the Treasury recently advised the Presi- 
dent’s wife as to her tax problem in connection 
with earnings given to charity. The Committee 
meets July 26 to consider proposed legislation to 
prevent income tax avoidance. 


Agriculture: 

The lid was clamped down on general farm leg- 
jslation Friday when the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture voted to ask the Senate for authority 
to hold hearings after Congress adjourns. The 
committee plans regional hearings by either the 
full committee, or a subcommittee, on the proposed 
general farm Dill, including the “ever-normal 
granary,” with a view to action in the next session. 


Wages and Hours: 

The Black-Connery bill, after many joint public 
hearings, is pending on the Senate calendar. 
The House Committee Wednesday voted to 
broaden the Senate proposals to include local re- 
tail store employes among those whose working con- 
ditions would be subject to Federal regulation. The 
House committee tentatively agreed to accept as 
to hours, but not as to wages, persons covered in 

/the Motor Carriers’ Act, because they are regu- 
lated by the ICC. A controversial issue within the 
House committee is over exemption of employes in 
the growing and marketing industry handling fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Meantime Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, favoring immediate action on 
wages and hours, has threatened reprisals in the 
1938 elections on Congressmen who oppose the bill. 


Housing: 

A favorable report on a compromise Wagner 
housing bill providing for a bond issue for loans 
and grants to communities for slum clearance and 
low-cost housing projects was voted by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor Friday. 

New quarters for the Army are contemplated 
under the bill, already approved by the House, to 
authorize $24,000,000 for construction and repair 
of military posts, which the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs approved Friday. The committee 
also voted approval of a $160,000 memorial to 
George W. Goethals, army engineer canal builder, 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 


National Defense: 

A Senate Military Affairs subcommittee will hold 
a public hearing July 29 on a proposed investiga- 
tion of the export of scrap iron and steel and 
other ferrous materials. 

A bill to establish a government monopoly on 
production and sale of helium gas and to permit 
sale of surplus helium for commercial lighter-than- 
air craft was approved for report to the Senate by 
the Military Affairs Committee Friday. 





Changes inStatus of MajorBills 


S. 1392, To reorganize judiciary; Senate recommitted 
to Judiciary Committee July 22. 

H. R. 7493, War Department non-military activities, 
1938, ($194,536,063, including rivers and harbors $128,000,- 
000, flood control $52,500,000; President signed July 20. 

H. R. 7562, Farm tenancy, President signed July 23. 

H. J. Res. 431, To combat grasshoppers ($1,000,000); 
President signed July 17. 

H. R. 3423, Prohibiting use of Federal funds to employ 
aliens, after Dec. 31, on Government work if citizens are 
available; House passed July 19. 

H. R. 4291, To naturalize alien veterans of World War 
service; House passed July 19. 

H. R. 6283, To strengthen narcotic laws; House passed 
July 19. 

H .R. 5809, Ohio River basin flood control ($24,877,000) ; 
House passed July 19. 

S. 2193, New Naval auxiliary 
ference. 

H. R. 5030, Liberalizing Spanish War pensions ($5,749,- 
000 increase annually, affecting 26,000 persons); House 
passed July 21 

H. R. 7508, To protect dry States against importation 
of distilled spirits; House passed July 19. 

H. R. 7645, Construction and rehabilitation at military 
posts; House passed July 19. 

S. 2473, Permitting individual income taxes without re- 
quiring oath; Senate passed July 22. 

S. 2067, Establishing $750,000 National Cancer Research 
Institute, Washington, under Public Health Service ($700,- 
000 annual appropriation); Congress completed action, 
July 23. 

H. R. 6763, Land bank loan extensions, Congress re- 
enacted over President's veto, July 22. 
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A NEW LEADER AND A NEW BILL 
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Senator Pittman 


the Senate Judiciary Committee, 


Senator Harrison 
—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 
PITOL HILL receives its first breathing spell in 
months as controversy over the Court bill ends. 
Senator 
Ashurst, chairman, will once more go to work on a bill 
that will apply only to the lower courts and not to the 
Supreme Court. 
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Vice President Garner 


Senator Barkley, the new Senate Majority Leader, is congratulated by Senator Pittman and Senator Harrison. 
Back after a short vacation, Vice President Garner steers the Administrations’ legislative craft through the final weeks of the session. 





NEW COURT PLANS FOR OLD—MR. GARNER'S 
ASCENDANCY—ANOTHER VETO OVERRIDEN 





Senator Ashurst 

Mecesarann x 5 
N the historic chamber where last the Senate 
had assembled in full numbers at the state 
funeral of Majority Leader Joseph T. Robinson, 
they met again on July 22 to conduct swift 
and unceremonious obsequies for President 


Roosevelt’s Supreme Court “packing” bill, in 
the fight for which Senator Robinson had laid 
down his life. 

As a spokesman for beaten advocates of the 
bill, Senator Logan (Dem) of Kentucky made 
the motion to recommit it to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

“The Supreme Court is out of the way,” 
said he. 

“Glory be to God!” exclaimed Senator John- 
son (Rep) of California. There was an out- 
burst of applause. 

Then the roll-call. The motion to recommit 
carried, 70-20, with five Senators not voting. 

Thus fell to a smash as irreparable as Humpty 
Dumpty’s the pet project the President had 
battled five months to establish, making it cen- 
tral at this Congress session to exclusion of 
other legislation, staking on it high considera- 
tions of White House prestige, and in face of 
rising insurgency, risking on the issue a wide- 
open breach in his party. 


Swift were the later 


stages of disintegration 
OF SEVEN VOTES of the Court “packing” 


ENDS THE FIGHT project before its final 


collapse. Acknowledgment that the end was at 
hand came when seven hitherto noncommittal 
Democratic Senators announced they would not 
support the bill, and the opposition was con- 
ceded to have a definite majority. Before the 
seven Senators announced their stand, the Ad- 
ministration suffered a blow in a strategically 
timed letter from the President’s close ally, 
Gov. Lehman (Dem) of New York, urging Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem) of that State to oppose the 
bill. 

Ever since the death of Senator Robinson, Ad- 
ministration forces had been waging a desperate 
campaign to rally ebbing support. Despite the 
President’s sharp criticism of the opposition for 
violating the decencies of the Robinson mourn- 
ing period by discussing politics, the Rob- 
inson funeral train, with 37 Senators aboard, 
became almost a rolling political convention, 
abuzz with tactical conferences and earnest can- 
vassing of the next possible thrusts of political 
strategy. The Administration had its special 
Strategy chiefs and liaison men aboard in the 
persons of Postmaster General Farley, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior Charles West, the 
White House contact man with Congress, and 
Joseph B. Keenan, assistant to the Attorney 
General. 

When Mr. Keenan left the entourage after the 
final Robinson rites at Little Rock, Ark., to fly 
back to Washington and report to the White 
House, Vice President Garner, breaking off his 
Texas vacation, boarded the train there for the 
return journey to the Capital City. From then 
on the tactful influence of the Vice President, 
as a conciliator intent upon mending the griev- 
ous breaches in party harmony, was evident in 
the maneuvers that finally led to a tacit Execu- 
tive surrender to the superior strength of the 
Opposition. 


DEFINITE SHIFT 


7 














With the Senate not in session for nearly a 
week, final stages of the battle went on not in 
the open arena of debate but in back-stage con- 
ferences on Capitol Hill and at the White 
House, culminating in a decisive meeting of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in which the terms 
of armistice and capitulation were arranged, 
Mixed in with the 
Court controversy was a 


WAGED TO DECIDE 
keenly developed contest 
NEW LEADERSHIP for the mantle of Sena- 


tor Robinson as Majority Leader, between Sen- 
ators Barkley (Dem) of Kentucky and Harrison 
(Dem) of Mississippi. In a suspense-surcharged 
party caucus, Senator Barkley won from his 
Mississippi antagonist by a single vote—-38-37. 
The vote of every Democratic Senator was cast, 
one invalid member, Senator Hayden of Ariz- 
ona, being brought from a hospital bed to record 
his choice. 


CLOSE CONTEST 


The contest to some extent was known to re- 
fiect factional division on the Court issue, with 
evidences of White House support for Senator 
Barkley. Consequently his selection was hailed 
as a Presidential victory. But closeness of the 
vote, considered in connection with background 
factors that produced the division, served also 
as a warning of the uncertain potency of Execu- 
tive control in the Senate on some of the con- 
troversial New Deal policies yet awaiting leg- 
islative action. 

Evidence of such lack of control was soon 
enough manifest, when Senator Barkley, as the 
first act of his majority leadership, tried to rally 
support for presidential veto of a bill continuing 
low farm loan interest rates. Like the House, 
which previously had stampeded to override the 
veto, the Senate also defied the President's 
wishes by repassing the bill, 71-19. (For details 
of the debate see Col. 5). . 


Then came the vote recommitting the Court 
bill to the Judiciary Committee. Under terms 


* of the resolution, the committee is instructed to 


report out another judicial reform bill within 
10 days. But the new measure is expected to 
deal only with minor procedural changes in the 
inferior courts, upon which there is little dis- 
agreement, with no revival of legislative effort 
to add new justices to the Supreme Court at 
this Congress session. 

With the Court question eliminated as a cause 
of delay and disruption, Congress leaders hope 
to hurry toward early adjournment, salvaging 
as much as they can of the legislative program 
sought by the President, including a modified 
wages and hours bill, some form of general farm 
legislation and limited phases of the plan for 
executive reorganization, 


While Senate faction- 
ists caucused and confer- 


OF SPANISH WAR 
red and jockeyed for po- 
PENSIONS VOTED sition, the House had a 


light week, confined mainly to enactment of 
minor bills on its calendar. 


LIBERALIZATION 


It approved a SO per cent increase in Spanish- 
American War veterans’ pensions, granting $60 
a month to those with 90 days or more service 
upon reaching age 65, and $100 a month to those 
disabled so that they require an attendant. The 
increase would affect 25,885 pensioners, the 
Veterans’ Administration estimates, and entail 
a cost of $5,749,000 the first year. 


Only two members voiced opposition. Rep. 


-—_—_—_—__—__—______ 


Costello (Dem.), of California, declared that 
such general pension legislation was not passed 
to benetit Civil War veterans till 55 years after 
that war, while it is only 35 years since the 
Spanish War officially ended. He objected that 
such legislation would establish a precedent for 
early general pension legislation for World 
‘Var veterans which would cost more than 20 
billion dollars, or more than two billion dollars 
annually in peak years. Also he contended vet- 
erans having comfortable incomes should not 
expect 560 a month from the Government and 
proposed an amendment denying pensions to 
persons so situated that they pay Federal in- 
come taxes, 

Supporting this amendment, which was lost, 
Rep. Bierman (Dem.), of Iowa, declared: 

“One of the wealthiest men in my district is a 
veteran of the Spanish-American War and he is 
drawing a pension, and within the month he 
wrote to me to see how he could get it in- 
creased. He is a millionaire, who came out un- 
scathed.” There are similarly many other well- 
to-do pensioners whose claims are a needless 
burden on the Government, he contended. 

But voices of the two objectors were drowned 
out in a tide of patriotic oratory that carried 
the bill to passage without a record vote. 


Unanimously the House 
voted to remove alien 


ALIENS OF JOBS civilians from Govern- 
IN GOVERNMENT ment pay rolls, including 


WPA, by a measure providing that after Dec. 
31 no money appropriated by Congress should 
be used to pay aliens, except those on active 
or retired lists of the armed services. A report 
of the House Expenditures Committee said that 
Government compensation for thousands of 
aliens would be eliminated and the way opened 
to replace many of them in Government jobs 
with United States citizens. 


SEEK TO DEPRIVE 


Aimed to carry out Section 2 of the 21st 
Amendment, the bill of Rep. Tarver (Dem.), of 
Georgia, providing for Federal enforcement 
against bootlegging of liquor into legally dry 
States, passed the House without a record vote. 
Rep. Cochran (Dem.), of Missouri, objected that 
it would take the Federal Government “back to 
the old prohibition days” and “require an army 
of enforcement agents.” Rep. Tarver and Rep. 
Michener (Rep.), of Michigan, replied that no 
additional enforcement officers were contem- 
plated, that protection of dry States was pledged 
when the 18th Amendment was repealed and that 
the clause in the 21st Amendment embodying 
that pledge has gone for more than three years 
without Federal legislation to make it effective. 


Without opposition the House passed a $24,- 
877,000 bill authorizing construction of levees, 
flood walls and drainage structures along the 
lower valley of the Ohio River. Army engineers 
would select the “priority and emergency” proj- 
ects to be carried out. Passage of a more com- 
prehensive flood control bill will be sought at 
the next session, declared Rep. Whittington 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of the House 
Flood Control Committee. 


The House also passed and sent to the Senate 
a bill authorizing a $21,460,000 construction pro- 
gram at military posts and forts. 


Both branches of Congress acted favorably 
last week on a $750,000 appropriation to estab- 
lish the National Cancer Institute to foster re- 
search to discever the cause of this disease. 











Overriding a Veto 
To Aid the Farmer 


Continuance of low interest rates, 
Comparisons with city dwellers’ 
costs. Problems of farm tenants. 


FEW minutes before the Senate took action de- 

feating the President’s Court “packing” bill, it 
delivering another rebuff to the Executive by over- 
ruling, 71-19, his veto of the bill designed to continue 
low interest rates on land bank and Federal commis- 
sioner’s loans to farmers. Similar action overriding 
the veto had previously been taken by the House. 
Valiantly Senator Barkley, in his new role as ma- 
jority leader, fought to uphold the veto, but his ar- 
guments and those of a few others were overborne 
by a heavy preponderance of voices demanding cone 
tinuance of this form of aid for farm credit. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR BaRKLEY (Dem.) of Kentucky: The pas- 
sage of the bill extending for one year the 314 per 
cent rate on land bank loans and extending for an 
additional year the rate of 4 per cent, and the in- 
clusion of Commissioner’s loans in a two-year 4 
per cent rate, invoived an annual expenditure of ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 from the Treasury... . 

As the President has stated, if this is to continue 
as the policy of the Government with respect to 
farm loans, it will be difficult to resist the same re- 
quest when the borrowers through the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and other agencies of the 
Government come and ask that the same treatment 
be accorded to them. ... Having myself, when the 
bill passed the Senate originally, voted in favor of 
it, in view of the additional reasons given by the 
President in his meassage. ...I feel that I am jus- 
tified in voting to sustain the veto of the Presi- 
dent. ... 

SENATOR SMITH (Dem.) of South Carolina: Mr. 
President, I do not think any member of this body 
is more anxious than I am to have economy put 
into practical operation. ... But I admit I was ut- 
terly astounded, in view of all the protestations 
about the lowly condition of the man on the farm, 
that the President of the United States should veto 
a bill which extended to the farmer only a partial 
remittance of the interest due on his farm mort- 
gage. ... How can we be so inconsistent? We shed 
crocodile tears and vote $1,500,000,000 for the un- 
employed, and farmers in my section now cannot 
get hands to work their crops.... 


TENANTS VS. FARM OWNERS 


SENATOR GEORGE (Dem.), of Georgia: The Presi- 
dent has just approved the farm-tenancy bill, 
which proposes to make 40-year loans on the basis 
of 3 per cent interest... . 

SENATOR SMITH: I cannot understand why there 
is . . SO much brotherly love expressed for the 
man who does not ewn the land, while when the 
man who owns it, and who has been doing his ever- 
lasting best to make a living, finally is obliged to 
throw up his hands in despair, we step in and say 
to one who has never shown the thrift and enter- 
prise necessary to acquire a farm, “We will make 
you a present ‘of what this other poor devil 
lost.” . ‘ 

SENATOR MINTON (Dem.), of Indiana: If we are 
going to make this adjustment for these men on 
the farm and give them some Federal money to the 
tune of $50,000,000 a year or $150,000,000 a year, or 
whatever it may be, I know of no reason why we 
should not turn around and give $150,000,000 or 
$200,000,000 a year to the home owners in this coun- 
try who mortgaged their little homes to the Gov- 
ernment and pay 5 per cent interest on their notes. 
If we do that, then where are the Budget balancers 
going to be who did not want to spend any money 
in this session of Congress to take care of people 
who do not have enough to keep the wolf from 
their door? 

SENATOR Byrp (Dem.), of Virginia: Is the Sen- 
ator aware of tine fact that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has loaned hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the railroads at 4 rer cent interest; 
that it has loaned hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the banks at 3 per cent; that it has loaned further 
hundreds of millions of dollars to mortgage loan 
corporations at 342 per cent interest, and to insur- 
ance companies at 31 per cent interest? . : 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon: I think it 
is rather unusual that the President of the United 
States, without ever making any substantial effort 
to balance the budget, should wait until this un- 
fortunate time to take $4,000,000 out of the pockets 
of the farmers who cannot pay interest on their 
mortgages. 


HELPING REDUCE AAA SUBSIDIES 


SENATOR TypINGs (Dem.), of Maryland: At this 
session of Congress $440,000,000 was appropriated 
under the Soil Conservation Act to provide 
some cash benefits to the farmer who did certain 
things. It seems to me from the standpoint of 
economy that a lower rate of interest would put 
the farmer in a position where he would require 
less, if he required anything, in the way of a direct 
grant from the Federal Treasury. . ; 

SENATOR Boraw (Rep.) of Idaho: There are two 
things which the Government must do in this emer- 
gency: It must keep the farmer on the farm and it 
must keep the family in the home, if it is possible 
to do so... . There may be more glamor in pushing 
a man off the farm and then devising some ambi- 
tious scheme to take him from tenacy and put him 
back on the farm, but the real beneficial effect of 
any program is, in the first instance, to keep him 
there, if it is possible to do so. 


ECONOMY AT FARMERS’ EXPENSE 


Senator Giass (Dem.) of Virginia: I have always 
contended that the difference in equities between 
the agricultural interests and the industrial inter- 
est of the country should be adjusted by abating 
the enormous privileges of the industrial interests 
in behalf of the agricultural interests. ... That un- 
til recently has always been the attitude of the 
party to which I belong. It has always demanded 
that that be done. But when the party had an op- 
portunity to do it, it has never written a sentence 
into a statute to accomplish that purpose. .. . Today 
I am not willing to support this effort to begin with 
the farmer in the matter of economy.... 

SenaToR KincG: In my opinion the veto message 
should be sustained. It is justified by economic 
conditions and the condition of the Federal Treas- 
ury. Moreover, it is an admonition that the Federal 
Government canont continue indefinitely to carry 
the heavy burdens placed upon it and meet the in- 
creasing demands made by the people. 
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* + People of the Week * * 





Pat Harrison 


Southern Statesman With a Wit 
That Never Cost Him a Friend 


YOR quarter of a century, Pat Har- 
I rison of Mississippi, has been an 
active political figure in Washington. 
His national career began when a 
Republican, William H. Taft, was in 


the White House but a Democrat, 

Champ Clark of Missouri, was 
Speaker of the House. 

; : The Missis- 

st sippian jumped 

into the lime- 

light as soon as 

he came ww 


W ashington, 
with a fight for 
legislation to 


In re- 
as 


lutures. 
cent years, 





of 


Senator Harrisen 


the Senate 
Committee on 
has been dubbed “the 
of the Senate and often 
“Adminis- 
body, 


e, he 
taxmaster” 
has been referred to as 
tration spokesman” in that 


regulate cotton | 


Chairmanof | 


though he has differed at times with | 


the President and nas kept out of 
the recent debate on tl:e court issue. 
Last Wedneslay by a margin of one 
vote Senator Barkley of Kentucky 
defeated him for the majority lead- 
ership of the Senate 

In his stateroom on the Robinson 
special train last week, as he lounged 
the window tired from a 
full day of political pow-wows, Sen- 
ator Harrison was asked what 
thrilled him most in al! his life. 

“Barring romance, it was when I 
went to my first baseball game,” he 
replied. “I have been a_ baseball 
fan ever since.” 

The Senator is also a moving pic- 


agalnst 





| aloft and 


ture fan and often goes two or three 
times a week to movies and takes 
friends with him. And almost every 
morning of his life he has griddle- 
cakes with blackstrap molasses. 
That’s his other hobody, according to 
his wife who was his pupil in the 
two years Mr. Harrison was school- 
mastering before he stepped into 
law as a profession. 

In 1913, when a Presidential party 
was in Mississippi, Pat 
then a member of the House, was a 
popular host. Dr. 
President Wilson’s pfrysician, at 
Biloxi, jokingly nominated Mr. Har- 
rison for United States Senator. 

“That,” says Senator 
“was all in fun at the time but it 
gave me my first definite notion to 
run for the Senate later on.” 

Today the Senator is in his fourth 
six-year term and ranks ninth in 
seniority in the Senate 
power in all these years he attrib- 
utes not only to his own legislative 
efforts and his playing his party’s 
role in general but also in large part 
to the publicity he enjoyed through 
the friendship of the press. 

Senator Harrison has a mellow 
southern drawl, a sharp wit, and in 


Harrison, | > + 
| mite” and the Democratic publicity 


| York 


Harrison, | 


His rise to | 


his speeches—in which he has not | 


indulged much at this session—he 
teases, tweaks, twits anda taunts his 
opponents in such a good-natured 
way that he has as many friends on 
the Republican as on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate. His forte 
is irony and one of the notable 
uses of it was when, in 1932, in the 
Hoover Administration, he held 
ridiculed a Government 
pamphlet entitled “The Love Life 
of a Bullfrog.” The Senator's task 
in the Senate for years has been not 


|} only to handle his own committee 


business, including revenue meas- 


ures, but to bargain and maneuver 


| 
for other party-sponsored legisla- 
| tion. 





| 
| (A sketch of Senator Barkley, 


entitled ‘Administration 


Herbert H. Lehman 


Damon to President’s Pythias, 
With Free Judgment of His Own 


RESIDENT Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
have been as Damon and 
Pythias in Empire State politics for 
eight long years. Five years ago 
when Mr. Lehman was a candidate 
for Governor his program rested on 


Cary Grayson, | the prirciples promulgated by his 


close friend and political mentor, 
Frankiin D. Roosevelt. At that time 
a New York tabloid newspaper called 
Governor Lehman “Silent Dyna- 


service used that term in bold-faced 
type on the cover of a campaign 
pamphlet in which President Roose- 
velt and Alfred E. Smith said nice 
things about Mr. Lehman. 

Several months 
ago 
Lehman wrote 


velt of his oppo- 
sition to the 
President’s court 
program, which 
the Governor 
said, would not 
be in the best in- 
terests of the 
country. There 
was complete si- 
lence about that 
letterandit 
never leaked out as the court bat- 
tle waged in the Senate. But last 
Monday Governor Lehman released 
his letter to Senator Wagner, also a 
political and personal ally, express- 
ing the hope the Senator would vote 





Gov. Lehman 


| against the President's court reor- 


ganization plan. 

President Roosevelt reserved com- 
ment then and told the press con- 
ference Tuesday he had not read all 


| of the Governor’s letter. Other 


Stalwart | 
Pointed Toward Majority Leader in | 


the Senate,” appeared in “People of | 


the Week” of July 5.) 


Governor | 


President Roose- | 


The United States Mens _ 


? 








} Administration heads held off com- | 1932 campaign, Governor Lehman ; ferred not to run for Governor last 


| 
| 








ment. Not so, however, with the 
Senators opposed to the court bill, 
who hailed the announcement as 
clinching the court bill’s doom. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lehman 
were first brought together when 
they ran on the same ticket in 1928, 


the former Governor and the latter | 


for Lieutenant Governor. In the 


fought for Mr. Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion for President at the Chicago 
convention. That autumn Mr. 
Roosevelt responded by leading the 
battle for Mr. Lehman for Governor 
against a Tammany coalition. In 
that campaign Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ferred to Governor Lehman as “my 


year but was drafted by overwhelm- 
ing sentiment at the Philadelphia 
convention and by the urgent plea 
of President Roosevelt. 

The Governor is _ sedate, 
deliberate in his speaking, and is re- 
puted to be very wealthy. He is a 
banker and his father was a banker, 


very | 


= SEE ——— 


went to New York and became one 
of the founders of the Cotton Ex- 
change. The Governor resigned his 
partnership in the financial house 
of Lehman Brothers when elected in 
1933. His present term runs until 
1939 and he receives a larger salary 
than the Vice President—$25,000 a 
year plus an executive mansion in 


strong right arm.” Mr. Lehman pre- 


an Alabama cotton merchant who 


Albany. 
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National Farm & Home Hour 
ties knot of friendship between 
farmer and RCA 


|RCA’s interest in 4-H Clubs 
gives farm youth brighter future 











| The farm of yesterday and the 
| farm of today are vastly differ- 
jent. And radio is the reason. 
RCA is proud to have pio- 
neered farm radio — proud to 
have taken so large a part in 
every phase of its development 
—from the standpoint of broad- 


NEW YORK’S COOLEST AND 
MOST GLAMOROUS ROOF 


Sixty-five stories in the sky... Fea- 


turing Continental entertainment that 
includes OLIVER WAKEFIELD as 
Master-of-Comedy ... LOTTE GOS- 


LAR, Europe’s greatest dancing mime, | casting 06 well as recenton 
a $ J , ae . 
in ‘Dances from Life’’... TEXAS > P 


TOMMY and his Highbrow Pony... | Of all forms of entertain- 
/ment, radio alone puts the farm 


‘family on a par with families 
‘in big cities. Radio is the 
| farmer’s chief source of rectea- 
|tion and his news ticker. Be- 
isides entertainment, radio 
| helps the farmer in business— 
| bringing him a wide variety of 
‘news and information about 

weather, crops and livestock. 
‘vite | It gives him latest price quota- 
{ tions, aids in the preservation 


Music by America’s two most popular 
dance combinations —AL DONAHUE 
and his orchestra; EDDIE LE BARON 
and his tango-rhumba band .. . Jnfor- 





mal for Summer Season... 6:30 until 
3 A. M. nightly, except Sundays .. 
For reservations, call ClIrcle 6-1400. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 
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Radio Changes Life on the Farm 


of his property against the rav- 
ages of the elements. In short, 
radio has made the farmer’s 
life a better life. 


National Farm & Home Hour 
on 91 stations 

For the last decade, NBC (an 
RCA service), the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and 
the national farm organiza- 
tions have joined forces to 
bring farmers throughout the 
land the most outstanding agri- 
cultural program on the air. 
The National Farm & Home 
Hour, which is broadcast over 
91 stations from coast to coast 
on the NBC Blue Network 
during the noon hour, every 
day except Sunday, has become 
the farmer’s tuning habit. This 
program is adapted to the farm- 
er’s special needs and presents 
a well-balanced combination 
of national farm news, educa- 
tional talks and entertainment 
features. 

The National Farm & Home 





Hour is one of the ways in 
which RCA serves the farmer 
—a service that has created a 
bond of friendship between 
farmers and RCA. 
Over a Million 4-H Club 
Members 

The U. S. Government in 1899 
originated what is now known 
as the Boys and Girls National 
4-H Clubs. Today more than 
one million farm juniors be- 
long to these clubs. Under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and 
the State extension services, 
RCA gives material aid to agri- 
culture in the constant better- 
ment of these clubs, sponsoring 
the Social Progress Program, 
a contest that promotes the 
recreational and eco- 
nomic betterment of rural life. 
Club members are using radio 
and recorded music in this con- 
test thereby extending the use- 
fulness and the potentialities of 
the radio industry. The farm 
family of America knows and 
likes RCA and its broadcasting 
service, the NBC, 


social, 


Thousands of farmers prove 
friendship by buying RCA 
Victor 1938 Farm Sets with 
Sensational Distance Booster 


RCA Victor 1938 farm radios 
are the talk of every farm home! 
Featuring the sensational new 
Distance Booster, which gets 
more stations with finer tone and 
greater volume, these new bat- 
tery sets are creating new sales 
records all over the land. 

They’ve got everything! Pow- 
er rivals that of big electrically 
operated city radios. Cabinets 
are big and beautiful. Prices are 
low—and operating costs are at 
a minimum, with sets operated 
by either Wincharger or gaso- 
line motor generator. 


With one of these superb new 
models, farmers can now enjoy 
stations they never heard before. 
Station after station comes in 
with amazing volume and clarity 
of tone. Tuaing is greatly simpli- 
fied — for the dials are so much 
bigger — easier to read. 


RCA Victor farm radios for 
1938 are real values. A visit to 
your local RCA Victor dealer—a 
demonstration of these great new 
sets—will make you wonder how 
so much radio quality can be 
offered at such low cost. 


A Friendly Sign to Farmer 


‘Symbol of the Radio Age’’ 

















Distance Booster brings more stations 
Tone... Greater Volume! 








(AT LEFT) RCA Victor Distance Booster Model 85BK, a stun- 
ning, 5-tube, 3-band superheterodyne, offering world-wide en- 
tertainment with tremendous power and life-like tone. New, big 
**Save-the-Battery’’ Dial. ‘‘B’’ battery plugconnection, phonograph 
connection, 2-volt operation or 6-volt operation with Pak-O-Powr 
and 6-volt storage battery. 

(AT RIGHT) RCA Victor Distance Booster Model 85BT, 
featuring 5 RCA tubes, ‘“‘Save-the-Battery”’ Dial, aircraft and 
amateur calls, foreign reception, standard broadcast, police bands, 
and a host of extra-value features. 

Other RCA Victor farm radios are Console Model 
86BK and Table Models 84BT and 86BT, which offer 
many outstanding performance features—features that 
mean the utmost in radio enjoyment. 

In addition, RCA Victor offers a splendid array of 
electrically operated radios for power line farm homes. 
There are 21 models, ranging from $20 up, which offer 
a total of 55 splendid extra-value features. Foremost 
of these is the first truly automatic tuning—RCA Victor 
Electric Tuning. Others include new Overseas Dial, 
which makes short wave tuning 50 times easier than | 
ever before, Armchair Control, Sonic-Arc Magic Voice, | 
Beauty-Tone Cabinets, Magic Brain, Magic Eye, RCA 
Metal Tubes. 


KOA Victor 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. | 




















RCA presents the ‘‘Magic Key’’ every Sunday, 
2to3 P.M., E.D.T., on NBC Blue Network 
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We Hardly Felt | It, Did We? 





Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 


1. Labor and the Machine 
2. Referendum on Any War 


3. Subsidies For Farmers 


judgments are ex- 
as to the report the National Re- 
ee on “Technological Trends and 

The committee has the indorse- 
ment of 45 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
in its belief that Government planning is needed 
to meet the labor problem created by new inven- 
tions. But in the opinion of 55 per cent no net 
reduction in employment has been brought about 
by inventions, which instead create new demands 
and provide new types of work. 

Some argue that readjustments necessary when 
machimes oust hand labor should be made by the 
Government . Employment insurance is instanced 
as a proper safeguard. Others argue that Gov- 
ernment planning never has shown worth and ob- 
ject to “arbitrary blue-printing” of national efforts 
by such methods as Russia’s five-year plan or the 
Similar plan in Germany. 

But most positive arguments are advanced that a 
machine that creates goods for new markets will 
inevitably create many new jobs. 


IDELY differing newspaper 

pressed of 
sources Committ 
National Policy.” 





Should People Vote on War? 


UPPORT of 65 per cenit of commenting news- 

papers is given to a measure introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Ludlow (Dem.), of Indi- 
ana, providing for a national referendum on any 
proposal for a declaration of war by the United 
States. Opposition is voiced by 35 per cent of the 
press. 

The bill provides for a constitutional amendment, 
and is advocated by those who are convinced that 
those who pay the bills and furnish personnel for 
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wurtuunise Weo brown in the Akron Beacon-Journal 


Telling Him! 





the fighting forces should decide whether the coun- 
try shall engage in warfare. It is also felt that the 
taking of a referendum would offer an opportunity 
for the people to understand the issues 

The opposition is based on the belief that war 
measures are usually forced by emergencies that 
require prompt action, and that the Government 
would be in a better position to determine the rea- 
sons for such action as would uphold the national 
honor. 


Proposed Farm Legislation 


ESIRE of the Administration for passage of its 
farm legislation, the “ever- -normal granary” - 
tem, is opposed by 86 per cent of commenting new S- 
papers which contend that the cost is too large and 
that in view of the present position of the Treas- 
ury, the burden of such a doubtful experiment 
should not be placed on the country. Others con- 
tend that farm subsidies should not be countenanced 
unless they contribute to the welfare of the country 
as a whole, not merely to the advantage of one 
class. 

The minority insists the law would establish sta- 
bility in agriculture as well as guard the interests 
of the consumers They feel that the President 
properly stresses the need for prompt action. 
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HOW EDITORS VIEW THE DEFEAT OF COURT PLAN 
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OMPLETE failure of President Roosevelt's 
Supreme Court reorganization plan is a 
source of satisfaction to the press, which has 
treated the fight as historic, and throughout the 
struggle has demanded freedom of court and 
legislative branches from the domination of the 
Executive. 

“Seldom has a measure been so completely de- 
molished,” declares the Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald (Dem.). That paper adds that “even the 
obedient and the sentimental supporters of the 
President have suffered some reduction in their 
ranks.” 

The charge is made by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (Rep.) that the court battle has been 
an incident in “aiming at the goal of dictator- 
ship,” and that “under the guise of social and 
economic reform, the President has sought per- 
fection of a one-man government.” 

“America’s great Presidents,” says the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) “have been marked 
by self-restraint, modesty and humility. Abra- 
ham Lincoln trusted the innate wisdom of the 
people rather than his own judgment. What a 
pity that President Roosevelt has not emulated 
that example rather than the supreme self-con- 
fidence of an autocrat.” 


PRAISE IS GIVEN “The country is glad 
to see this evil scheme 


TO THE PARTY MEN destroyed,” states the 
IN THE OPPOSITION New York Sun (Ind.). 

“The Democratic Senators who have so cou- 
rageously opposed this plan,” advises the New 
York Times (Dem.), “deserve the country’s 
gratitude. They have made their fight on the 
basis of the pledges given by the Democratic 
party in its national platform, and on the basis 
of that platform the shattered unity of the Dem- 
ocratic party ought to be repaired.” 

“If Mr. Roosevelt had succeeded, it might 
have meant the end of our democratic form of 
thinks the Savanah Morning 

The Newark Evening News 
“incompre- 


government,” 
News (Dem.). 
(Ind.) condemns the Executive’s 
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hensible maneuvers for his court bill.” 

“It was history in the making,” as viewed by 
the Providence Journal (Ind.), which holds 
that “the aggressive efforts were directed 
against the indepedence of both the judiciary 
and Congress.” 

“The Governor of New York,” observes the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “ably 
and courageously spoke, and it may be im- 
agined with regret that duty compelled him to 
wound his friend.” 

The Baltimore Sun (Dem.) comments: “It 
has been a fight in which the character and the 
independence of the people and of their repre- 
sentatives have been shown once again when 
many had despaired. It has been a winning 
fight.” 


WRECK OF PARTY 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


“If the President had 
persisted in pushing his 
proposal,” in the judg- 
RESULT OF FIGHT ment of the Pasadena 
Star-News (Rep.), “there was probability that 
the party would have been rent asunder, and 
the echoes would have been heard in the 1938 
campaign.” 

“The tide was running strongly against the 





Administration bill,” recalls the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times (Dem.). The Richmond News-Leader 
(Dem.) says: 

“We wonder how Mr. Roosevelt could pos- 
sibly have gone so far afield. We do not be- 
lieve any informed reader can fail to realize 
that the United States faced the most danger- 
ous attempt at usurpation of power since the 
days of Thad. Stevens. What that demagogue 
atempted to do in crippling the executive, a 
man of infinitely higher order, sadly misled, 
was seeking to accomplish by trying to tie the 
judiciary to the wheel of the executive char- 
iot.” 

“Except for Mr. Roosevelt's stubbornness,” 
states the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News 
(Ind.), “the proposal would have been scrapped 
long before this. A majority of the Senate and 
the House, as well as the country as a whole, is 
All that has kept it alive is 
he has 


opposed to the bill. 
Mr. Roosevelt's refusal to admit that 
made a mistake.” 


Speaking of the ef- 
ect of Gov. Lehman's 
letter, the Worcester 


(Mass.) Evening Gazette 


THE LEHMAN LETTER 
AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON COURT PLAN 
(Ind.) comments: 

“There could be no more soundly reasoned 
argument against the proposal than this letter 
contains. And it is difficult to find a man in 
public life who is in a better position to utter 
such an opinion, Governor Lehman opposes this 
proposal for the same reasonethat he supports 
the major aims of the Administration, because 
he believes profoundly in the need of improv- 
ing the social condition of the American pev- 
ple. 

“Unlike many other opponents, he had no 
personal or political purpose to serve in the 
stand he took. Indeed, it may be said that he 
proved himself a better friend of the Admin- 
istration than the President himself. His stand 
makes it still more apparent how much Mr. 
Roosevelt lost by failing to take the advice of 
his friends and supporters before launching his 
measure.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 








Editor's Note: Letters of com- + son. They are not less treasonable be- 
ment and suggestion are invited. cause the country is not at war. The 
Those not intended for publication, present Administration is very lax in its 


and those to which writers desire to 
have only their ‘nitials attached if 
published, shoula be so marked. 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 
given. 


Wants Congress to Back President 


Jim Farley as Postmaster 
excluded your in- 
sheet from the 


duties, or Mr. 
General would have 
famous propaganda 
United States mails. 

You have, however, 
You are doing more 
Communism than all 


your good points. 
for the cause vi 
the literature that 


Party Alliance With the ClO 
Sir:—Continued support of this CIO 
movement by the Administration will not 
only wreck the Democratic Party, 
the President as well. ...I am not an 
Economic Royalist, a Liberty Leaguer or 
a Republican; but instead a farmer and 
life-long Democrat who believes in the 
Constitution and law and order. 
Charleston, W. Va. ROBERT L. COLE. 


+ Cracks in the Solid South 
Sir:—The South is sizzling with re- 
bellion against F. D. R. . Give us 
but another Calvin Coolidge or Grover 


Cleveland! ALEXANDER YATES. 
Utica, Miss. 


x * * 
What Gain for the Common Man? 
Sir:—The other day a laboring man 
came into my office and asked me, “What 


Sir:—Your editorial attempt to make ever came out of Moscow... . -. a 
people believe that some new members This is the letter that you will not | . will I gain if a change is made or not 
on the Supreme Court would destroy print in your correspondence column. | Texans Disagree made in Supreme Court membership?” 
constitutional government is positively But it comes right from the heart. Sir:—Nothing the Administration has This man has always worked very hard, 
Silly. If changing the size of the Court Hinton, W. Va. H. H. BEAR. | done has put the issue of loyalty to prin- paid his bills, never owned his own home, 
would destroy our form oi Government, ~~ * @ ciple as against loyalty to public officials and is one of the real old stock honest 
then our constitutional government has P ‘ > | so strikingly up to citizens as the court type. I could not answer this for him. 
been destroyed several times in our his- Favoring What Dictator’ | “packing” bills... . We may admit that | Possibly you can? E. B. HAUNNSTEIN. 

Sir:—Your leanings and writings favor emergencies justify some changes in some __| Lincoln. Pa. 


ee 

We need respect for law and the 
courts, but we also need justices on the 
Supreme Court that will respect the pur- 
pose and spirit of the Constitution and 
whose decisons will not violate the letter 
of the fundamental law. The Constitu- 
tion belongs to the people and if the 


the dictator too much to be what I want. 
Harrisville, W. Va. R. L. MAPLE. 
x * * 


Sees Need for New Alignment 

Sir:—I was much impressed with your 
July 5 editorial, “America Above Party.” 
It contains a great idea, and every means 


things but hardly fundamental changes 
of forms of government—without amend- 
ments by the people as provided in the 
Constitution. F. G. SWANSON. 
Tyler, Texas. 


Sir:—In your issue of July 12 you ask 


x ke * 


Coat-tail Rider's Argument 

Sir:—The voice of the ventriloquist has 
lost its “punch” in Washington, to con- 
trol the Senators for the court packing 
bill. 

Proponents of the bill must be at their 


people who are not making themselves | hossiple should be applied to start a | that 100,000 citizens come to Washington 
heard in this Court fight could afford | constitutional party as the best means | to oppose the President's court packing. wits’ end when they presume to assert 
to, there would be millions of people to protect the liberties of the people | What if simultaneonsly 150,000 others that it should be supported by Senators 
oe png err oy rig sry | and save the country from the hands | should appear to oppose your kickers? who “rode in on the coat tails of Presi- 
to support the President in this fight. | of the Spoiler. MARTIN H. DEVOE. | Yours for the packing! J. ELLRICH. dent Roosevelt's election.” Of all weak 
Zumbrota, Minn. A. I. ANDERSON. | Mechanicsville, N. Y. | Kingsbury, Texas. arguments, this one certainly warrants 

x** * | , + **#¢ the criticism it rightfully receives. 

| 
‘ . ” s Davenport, Ia. ROBERT N. CARSON. 
A Dishonest Purpose Upholds President’s Cour State’s Rights Endangered 
oa sl , pholds President's Course : ; xk 
Sir:—The only possible purpose of | Sir--—Vour editorial. “America Above Sir:—All true patriotic citizens are now ; 
President Roosevelt's court packing bill ghee: oe nh lining up against the packing of the Su- White House Packing Proposal 
Party,” failed to strike a responsive chord ‘ ¥ t ; Gir:Caeming to the condiesien that 
is il 


is to provide a means by which a Presi- 
dent and Congress can control the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court... . It is 
a dishonest purpose. Only a fool would 
expect justice from a packed Court. And 
whatever else we are, we are not a 
nation of fools... . 

Certainly it seems that no one but a 
self-deluded man would attempt to di- 


in my make-up. 

The Chief Executive should, in your 
opinion, I suppose, have uttered no word 
of protest while an independent judiciary, 
assuming the powers of a super-leg- 
islative body, presumed to give this na- 
tion a conservative government in utter 
disregard of the wishes of overwhelming 


preme Court of the United States. 
very apparent that the President and his 
cohorts are doing their best to abolish 
“State Rights” and do away with the 
principles that the South has cherished 
so long. ... They are taking Labor and 
the Democratic Party to a one-way ride 
and striking at the very foundation of 
our liberties that have made this coun- 


Mr. Roosevelt is a bit confused on that 
little packing job, might it not be wiser 
to change it around, and put five Presi- 
dents into the White House? .. . It 
would be so nice when two of them went 
fishing, the other three could attend to 
business as usual. ... But there should 
be a provision maae that they would 


ee ; : liberal majorities as expressed at the 
iy nd = 2 a American peo- polls 3 - try great for 150 years. | have just one Navy to take fishing with 
e to iscussion of the age or opinions ij 
oy a =" = — as . : The Chief Executive should, in your THORNESBERRY A. GRAY, | them. . A. W. FENTON. 
of individual judges when the real ques- | Sgpee pip Behe Batesville, Ark. Marcel, Minn. 
on is wiether 2 Giess af leusiatim | opinion, I suppose, despite his well known 
iat bs dees Me aastiels 2 ais sympathy for the cause of organized eet | ~* 
stitutiona! power of nat th tom | labor, have opposed the one man who has Handwriting on the Wall? | “In the Front Line” 
| done more to make labor’s united will Sir:—The Good Lord is giving the Sir:—In my judgment The United 


coowxdinate branches of our Government. 
Berkeley, Calif. A. B. READING. 
= 2 @ 


“Right From the Heart” 


truly effective by extending the bene- 
fits of unionization to the formerly ex- 
cluded rank and file, simply because Mr. 
Lewis failed to control the huge follow- 


Sir:—In time of war your last two ing which, recognizing the correctness 
editorials (“America Above Party” and of his position, flocked to his standard. 
“Come to Washington”] would be trea- Sells, Ariz. L. E. HOLLOWAY. 


Senators warning the same as the hand- 
writing on the wall. He has removed an- 
other of the President's leaders. 
Roosevelt had better have someone read 
the handwriting on the wall for him and 
maybe he will change nis mind. 
Minden, Nebr. 


M. BARNES. 


States News is in the front line group 
of periodicals dealing with the greatest 
issues now confronting this country, I 
have been much pleased in my travels 
to observe its constantly widening influ- 
ence. JOHN R. MOTT. 
New York City. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Merchant Marine Policy 





2. The Parole of Criminals 


3. The Gold Deal With China 





NNOUNCEMENT that the new merchant ma- 
rine policy of the Government has been inaugu- 
rated by the Maritime Commission, with the sign- 
ing of agreements for subsidies with 23 steamship 
companies, impresses 90 per cent of the comment-~ 
ing newspapers with the prospects for prosperity 
for the country’s sea-borne commerce. Criticism 
comes from 10 per cent on the ground that proper 
provision has not been made for the development 
of personnel under this shipping policy. 

Arguments in favor of the new merchant marine 
are based on the theory that direct subsidies are 
probably less costly than the old indirect subsidies, 
because of a sharing of the profits beyond a cere- 
tain percentage. 

In the arguments of the opposition, the point is 
made that if the country wants an effective mere 
chant marine, it must take definite measures te 
provide the men to man the ships. 

Demand is made for a system of recruitment ang 
training, and for measures which will provide fou 
adequate supervision. 

There is also a demand for freedom from suck 
labor demonstrations as interfered with shipping 
at various ports in the East and the West. 





State Parole Laws 


OMMENTING newspapers are evenly divided on 
the question of changes in parole laws of the 
States. Evils of the preesnt systems have been 
pointed out by J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bu- 
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reau of Investigation, and a conference is to be held 
in August for a discussion of standard laws for 
Western States. 

Demands for more rigid laws are made because 
of the number of crimes that have been committed 
by persons on parole. Others assert existing parole 
laws are equitable but that politics interfere with 
justice, and that with proper supervision of paroled 
criminals, better results will be obtained. 

One suggestion widely advanced is that habitual 
criminal laws should prevent release of convicts not 
entitled to parole. 





Gold For Chinese Silver 


GREEMENT between the United States Treasury 
and the government of China for the ex- 
change of American gold for Chinese silver is con- 
sidered beneficial to this country by 25 per cent of 
commenting newspapers, but arouses opposition 
from 75 per cent. 

The general verdict of critics is that the imme- 
diate effect of the deal will be merely to increase 
the issuance of silver certificates. Suggested op- 
portunities for profitable investments in China ave 
viewed with dubiety. 

On the Pacific Coast the view is generally taken 
that if we ship gold to China it would be better if 
in return we received not silver but commodities 
such as silk and tea. 
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In the Wake that the country iva ormu as or ring! ng his finger on what he declared was 


believe, however, 
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discussion in committee last week 


its fatal weakness—a failure to stem 


wanted a guarantee that there will “ . 
Of the Court be a continuity in the progress Lasting Prosperity to the Farm the overproduction which the terms 


toward those objectives—that there 


Controversy . uuld be a maximum of justice 


na minimum of time 7 
actenetaiteenahimmnatiat Also, as a result of the fight over Mewosqnaua oe * 
[Continued From Page 3.] the judiciary the President is re- Z 
large the Supreme Court was an-  Puted to feel that the people of the Coercion or over-production. 


nounced. 
Since that time, in the President’s 
opinion, a large part of the objective 7 


of the nature 


nation have a pet 
of the Constitution 
iary. He is said to 
feel that this represents a real gain 


and of the judic 


~ meee A ceiling to individual bene- 
fits. Court victory for AAA. 


of that plan has been achieved 5 and involves a recognition that the /HILE farmers are busy the coun- 

This belief on the part of ‘he | Eonstitution itself does not stand in try over harvesting an abundant 
President was said to be based upon the way of progress crop, quoted at favorable prices, 
a review of decisions during the Re ates Gen Beabiiaths conn, Congress and the Department of 


recent term of the Court. The re- ,. 
view, made for the White House, was ner She 
said to show three important shifts 





to the defeat of his plan for | Agriculture are arguing over alter- 
altering the Supreme Court. nate measures designed to perpetu- 


ate the relatively fortunate position 


The first was that, while the Su- FUTURE OF LEGISLATION in which agriculture finds itself. 
preme Court had overturned the What now of the future of a legis- With the general approval of the 


Agricultural Adjustment act in 1936, 


in 1937, involving a reversal of at- 


lative program that has been bogged | ,qministration, one bill had been in- 


it upheld the Social Security Act down in Congress for more than six | troduced into the House by Repre- 
months? Will it be brought to lif? | .antative Flannagan (Dem.), of Vir 


titude on similar constitutional is- | and be driven into law quickly? ginia. Last week Representative 
sues, according to the advice given The President’s views and those Jones (Dem.), of Texas, chairman of 
the President. of a number of leaders in Congress | the House Agricultural Committee 

The second shift was represented differ submitted a second bill and sum- 


by an overturn of the Guffey Coal The same authoritative source that | moned farm leaders to testify at 
Act in 1936 and an upholding py revealed Mr. Roosevelt’s reaction to | hearings to be opened shortly. 

the Supreme Court of the Wagner defeat of his court plan, gave an The first bill represented the views 
Labor Relations Act in 1937 . Again insight into his attitude toward | largely of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
according to representations made _ Pending legislation. This source told | tion, with the promptings of Secre- 
to the President, there was a re- Of a visit paid the President by a | tary of Agriculture Wallace. It would 


versal by the Court. 

The third came with an overturn 
of the New York State minimum 
wage law in 1936 and an approva! 
by the Court of the Washington 
State minimum wage law in 1937. 

Mr. Roosevelt was represented as 
feeling that these changes in Court 
viewpoint could be attributed to the 
legislation he proposed for bringing 








serene. 


HAWAII 
















to determine. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s reply was said to 
be that both he and the publisher 
were old enough to remember the 
days of President Coolidge when all 
seemed well with 
a . the cry was “don’t rock the boat” 
and everything 


THE CHALLENGE OF PROSPERITY | result in postponement of action un- 
But the President, according to til the next session of Congress. 


this account, then referred to the Both bills provide for storing of 
5 LUXURIOUS DAYS situation in agriculture in this coun- | surplus production in good years, 
Sail with the great white try now. Prices are high and farm- loans being advanced by the Gov- 
Empresses—speed monarchs ers are prosperous. Yet there is a | ernment for the purpose. This is 
of the Pacific—and enjoy big cotton crop and a big corn crop |- : — rreeeieeremenerecssss 
their regal luxury and en- : ‘ ay . 
etteingnent en route. By coming on, larger than the country | who now is in the saddle on Capitol 
Empress of Japan, largest may be able to handle readily. What | Hill, is that the present is a good 
and fastest liner on the Pa- if prices start down and next year time for Congress to hurry through 
rei ax ts Goes O03 is another big crop year? There is with a few tasks and then to ge 
up Tourist Class. Or g0 on no assurance against 8 or 7 or 6 cent home and cool off. There still is a 
the more leisurely Aorangs cotton. possibility of a return to Washington 
or Niagara, $110 up First The same applies, Mr. Rooseevli | sometime in October or November if 
ye gt akg Sores oe was Said to feel, to other fields, in- | adjournment is taken in the next 
dian Pacific: C.F, PHELPS cluding wages and hours of labor, few weeks. 
nw. Wena. ry housing for the under-privileged Decision of this and other mat- 

NAtional 4235 and power development. ters—once resting in the White 

Canadian Australasian Line But whether Congress acts on | House—now is at the Capitol. 

these problems at the present session When the terms of surrender in 


or at a future session is for Congress the Court fight were announced, 


The view of Vice President Garner, | of power in Washington. 


prominent newspaper publisher. The practically guarantee “parity prices” 
publisher was said to have asked") to farmers, but would also impese 
President Roosevelt why he wanted strict production controls, penaliz- 
to continue demanding new laws ing those who did not cooperate. 
when the country was beginning to 
roll in prosperity. 


WHEREIN THE BILLS DIFFER 

The other bill inclines tc the views 
of those farm groups who deprecate 
“coercion” but want the Govern- 
ment to see that they obtain maxi- 
mum returns for their crops. This 
bill was drawn after Mr. Wallace 
had remarked that the lukewarm- 
ness of farmers in seeking a farm 
program this year wouid probably 


the world. Then 


apparently was 


something happened to the center 
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'This man closed the sale because his products are 
of high quality .. . have increased salability ... and 
meet his customers’ demands for appearance, safety, 
long life and superior performance. They are made 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel. 


© J&L Steel, used in your plant, will arm your sales 


force with equally potent and successful selling 
points. You, too, will find that you get more sales 
and greater customer good will . . . due to higher 
quality products. 


J &L’s complete control of all operations... from 


‘ JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 





our profits with J&L 
. STEEL 


Tapping a heat of open hearth steel— 
Jones & Laughlin Pittsburgh Works 





ore mines to finished processing . . . means that you 
are sure of the uniformity and dependability so 
necessary to precision production. : 


Special purpose Jones & Laughlin Steel Products, 
developed as a result of long experience and tech- 


{ 


of the bill foster. This was the 
rock on which the Federal Farm 
Board foundered when it had poured 
hundreds of millions of dollars into 
supporting the price of grain only 
to find ever greater surpluses which 
forced prices down and down. 


one element of the “ever-normal 
granary.” 

Both bills provide for payments 
of benefits to farmers who cooperate 
in restricting production to quotas 

But from that point the two plans 


diverge. THE CHANCES OF LEGISLATION 
The Fannagan measure would What are the prospects of either 
place a prohibitive tax on all pro- | or any such bill being enacted this 


duce marketed beyond the quanti- 
ties allotted to each producer. The 
only penalty which such a non-co- The answer lies partly in the pres- 
operator would suffer under the | ence of two conditions. One is that 
Jones bill is withdrawal of benefit the need for a measure should bo 
payments and loan privileges. acutely felt. The other is that there 

The Jones bill would, in the event should be substantial agreement ia 
of large surpluses piling up, place the remecy sought. 


year? 


processing taxes on one or all of the But today farm relief is a weak 
five basic crops of wheat, corn, co*- and dimly heard cry as compared 
om, tobacco and rice. The proceeds | with the 1920's, when prices of pro- 
would be used for ada:tional pay- | auce and land were falling. 


ments to induce acreage reduction. As for agreement on procedure 


$10,000 BENEFIT THE LIMIT that also is lacking. The two biils 
In addition, the benefit payments | Teflect the division of opinion be- 
would be graduated under the Jones tween those who believe new sur- 


bill, no farmer being entitled to r:- | Pluses can be prevented only by 
ceive more than $10,000 in any one drastic methods and those who 
year. Under the AAA, many per- shrink from such methods 
sons or corporations received checks Meanwhile the right of Congress 
in excess of $100,000. to set and enforce marketing quotas 
Among the other provisions is on was upheld for the first time in a 
setting up a fund to conduct re- Circuit Court of Appeals. Said the 
search into new uses and markets | Court, sitting in San Francisco: 
for farm produce. Money would ve “The regulation of interstate com- 
set aside to subsidize export of sur- merce by the Agricultural Adjust- 
plus crops. This corresponds to a ment Act is within the Federal po- 
flexible tariff clause in the Flanna- lice power and is not contrary to 
gan bill. the Fifth Amendment’s provisions 


When the Jones bill came up for for liberty of contract.” 


————— res — 


Protecting Dry States 
| Against Liquor Shipments 









Die Amendment, liquor is flowing into 

QISGW 0 s pe, ~ States that prohibit its manufacture 
and sale 

HREE and a half years after the While there are only a small 


at still maintain 
ition,” says the 

n its report to the 
is about to legislate for protection h are entitled to the 
of the dry States from shipments of protection promised in connection 
with the repeal of the 18th Amend- 


7) 


States ratified the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment, Congress 





liquor from wet areas 
The 2ist Amendment, repealing 





The House last week passed the 
prohibition, forbade transportation Tarver bill to correct this situation 
or importation into any State, terri- and that measure is now before the 
tory or possession of the United | Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
with prospect for Senate approval. 
saat lat Under its terms (H. R. 7508), the 
X1CI 1g 1q\ S I 10iatlo ae 
of intoxicating liquors in violation | 1936 jiquor enforcement act would 


States, “for delivery or use therein, 





of the laws thereof.” be amended so as to read: 
Congress has so far enacted no “Section 3(a). Whosoever shall 
| legislation provid penalty for import, bring, or transport any in- 
ae aS ER ie : : toxicating liquor into any State, 
} violating this restriction except the Territory or possession of the United 
Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 States for delivery or use therein in 
violation of the laws of s 
That law imposes a maximum fine bhi =i . f said State, 
. t Territory or possession, shall be 
of $1,000 and a year’s imprisonment | guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
for transporting intoxicating liquors be fined not more than $1,000 or 
into States that prohibit sale of liq- ny not more than one year, 


uor containing more than 4 per 


: . Sponsor of this legislation is Repe 
cent of alcohol by volume 


resentative Tarver (Dem.), of Dale 


Tennessee, Georgia, Kansas, Mis- | ton. Ga 
sissippi and Oklahoma are affected “Creation of a new enforcement 
by the Tarver bill agency is not contemplated,” he ex- 
Some States prohibit sale of dis- plained. “This Act would be sub- 
tilled liquors but permit the selling ject to enforcement by the Depart- 


of beer or light wine. These States, ment of Justice. It merely says that 

according to the House Committee | the thing prohibited by the 21st 
| on the Judiciary, are not protected Amendment shall be made criminal 

by the 1936 law. The result is that and provides the means for punish- 

notwithstanding the specific prohi- ing violation of that provision of 
' bition of such shipments in the 21st the Constitution.” 








nical skill, offer you advantages that favorably effect 
production costs . . . and increase profits. 


Standardize on J&L for more sales and greater 
profits. You will find that costs are cut... pure 
chasing is simplified ... and sales steadily improve. 
Give your salesmen the best... use J&L Steel, 





J&L PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes 





Concrete Reinforcement + Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates + Steel Piling + Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 
Sheets + Cold Finished Bars and Shapes + Wire Rods and Wire Products + Seamless & Welded Tubular 
Products + Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes + Fabricated Structural Work - Coke By-Products 


Lightweight Channels - Junior Beams + Bars for 
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MHEN TO 


K 
LOWEST BUIC 
PRICES EVER! 





ve \KE a look at the size of that Buick—watch 
it in flashing action on the highway-—listen 
to the admiring comment that rises up on every 
hand—can there be any question as to what car 
you ought to buy? 


Nor can there be any doubt as to when to de- 
cide on a Buick! The time is now! 


For there's plenty of ideal driving weather left. 
You'll be making many a summer and fall trip 
yet this season when you'll thrill to Buick get- 
up-and-travel, to Buick comfort and ease. 


And if you buy while the buying’s good, you'll 
get one of these handsome travelers at an all- 
time low as far as Buick’s prices go! 


It’s an actual fact—with all its action and life 
and thrilling behavior, the hundred-horse- 


ors TERMS 


NERAL MOT 
= R LIKING 


to suit YOU 






E WISE BUYER KNOWS 








BUY TOO! 






NO OTHER CAR IN THE 
WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


%& VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE »%& ANO- 
LITE PISTONS w A§ROBAT CARBURETOR w SEALED 
CHASSIS w% TORQUE-TUBE ORIVE w UNISTEEL BODY 
BY FISHER w TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES we KWNEE- 
ACTION COMFORT ANDO SAFETY %& “HIGH OUTPUT’ 
GENERATOR & JUMBO LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS 
*% DOUBLE STABILIZATION 
wk SAFETY GLASS 


power, valve-in-head straight-eight Buick 
SPECIAL now costs less in some models than 
certain sixes! 


So why hold back? Why be content to be one 
of the crowd? Why put things off when such a 
standout buy as this is still waiting to be picked 
up at your say-soP 


s av 9, see 2 , on » 
If you haven't driven a new Buick, make 
arrangements to try one out right now! It’s got 
what you want at a price that’s nicely within 
your reach. 





YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 
IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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Ihe Question of tthe Wa 


Maryland, 


Walter R. Rudy, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 


answers: 
RUNKEN driving could be curbed 
if the States had more 
law enforcement, and if jail sen- 
tences were imposed in flagrant 
cases, instead of fines 

Maryland revokes the driving li- 
cense of a person convicted of op- 
erating under the influence of liq- 
uor, which conviction also subjects 
him to the financial responsibility 
act. After the minimum period of 
revocation has expired, the driver 
must have filed with this Depart- 
ment a certificate of financial re- 
sponsibility insurance in amounts of 
$5.000 and $10,000 personal liability 
and $1,000 property damage (tote! 
$11,000) before any consideration to- 
ward the reinstatement of his driv- 
ing privilege can be given. Any li- 
cense tags in the driver’s name are 
suspended, pending the filing of the 
insurance certificate. 

With respect to your last ques- 
tion, the increased number of 
drivers on the highway have in- 
creased the number of violations, 
including drunken driving, and tak- 
ing the number of new drivers into 
consideration, Marylanc has shown 
no increase in drunken driving. 





Michigan, 
Frank Carney, 
Director of Motor Vehicles, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

DUCATION of drivers is the most 

potent weapon to reduce drunk 
driving, we find. Our theory had 
been that capital punishment, hav- 
ing never stopped people from steal- 
ing bread a few generations ago in 
England, wouldn't stop graver of- 
fenses 

Backing up education, which 
creates public sentiment (without 
which no law 1s operative). must be 
just penalty laws, enforced even- 
handedly on all offenders. Publicity 
regarding operation of these penal- 
tices is part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

The State Liquor Control Commis- 
sion has gone on the air with a 
temperance-talk program. Michi- 
gan automatically bars from driv- 
ing for three years all persons con- 
victed of drunk driving. More than 
11,000 have been thus punished since 
1931. 

We feel three factors account for 
increase in drunk-driving; increase 
in cars; increased prosperity which 
makes for more driving and human 
reaction at greater availability of 
legitimate liquor. The latter, in- 
evitable, will certainly abate in time. 





Missouri, 
Dwight H. Brown, 
Secretary of State, 


answers: 


RUNKEN driving, a major men- 

ac2 to the safety of our streets 
and highways, can be curbed to a 
high degree by the imposition of 
rigid penalties for the offense. In 
cases where drunken drivers are ar- 
rested prior to serious accidents, this 
penalty should preferably be sus- 
pension of the driving privilege for 
a long period of time. 

Obviously, when drunken drivers 
have caused mishaps resulting in fa- 
talities or injuries to persons, or 
damage to property, jail or peniten- 
tiary sentences in proportion to the 
graveness of the crime are in order. 
But, in any case, penalties should be 
imposed without fear or favor, re- 
gardless of the party implicated, and 
they should be made to “stick”— 
there is too much “fixing” and too 
many light fines in the case of 
drunken drivers. 
serious one and should be treated 
as such. 

In Missouri, a new State driver’s 
license law becomes effective Sept. 
6. This iaw, which will be rigidly 
enforced by my department, makes 
it mandatory that the license of a 
motorist convicted of driving while 
drunk be revoked. The revocation 
is for one year, during which time 
the party involved is prohibited from 
operating any kind of a motor ve- 
hicle. 

In Missouri, also, a campaign of 
education against this outstanding 
evil is being carried on by our State 


«And, in a vast majority of 


j 


rigid | 


cases, no penalties were imposed or 
even any record of the arrest en- 
tered. The offense then was not re- 
garded in the same light as in more 
recent years when the heavy toll 
exacted by the drunken driver has 
become sc pronounced that he has 
been labeled “Public Enemy No. 1. 
There were, in proportion, as 
many drunken drivers in former as 
well as in recent years, but we had 
not awakened to the seriousness of 


the crime they were committing, or | 


to the necessity of curbing and 


combating same. 





Oregon, 
Earl Snell, 
Secretary of State 


answers: 


(By Telegraph.) 

REGON law provided for manda- 

tory revocation of motor vehi- 
cle operator’s license on conviction 
for drunken driving. Legislature in 
1935 session passed three-year 
financial responsibility act bringing 
drunken drivers under its 
visions. Record shows that 97 per 
cent of all convicted of drunken 
driving will be without licenses for 
three years. 

People of this State greatly inter- 
ested in improving conditions on 
Streets and highways and making 
drive against all forms of dangerous 
driving. 





Tennessee, 


The offense is a | 


government, our schools, churches, | 


and civic and social organizations. 

Any increase in drunken driving 
in the last few years may be attrib- 
uted to a more true realization of 
the seriousness of this evil and 
added vigor in suppressing and 
stamping it out. 

For years after use of the motor 
car became general, there were but 
few arrests for drunken driving. 


' 


Joe Boyd Williams, Chief, 
Tennessee Highway Patrol, 


answers: 


N answer to your first question I 

wish to state that I will answer 
this question by answering your 
second question. 

For years in Tennessee we have 
had great difficulty in convicting 
drunken drivers because they have a 
had a mandatory jail sentence. It 
was our experience that juries would 
not convict knowing that the de- 
fendant would receive a jail sen- 
tence. The legislature changed the 
law to a fine from $10 to $100 and 
left with the court the discretion as 
to whether or not he should have a 
jail sentence along with the fine. 

We still are not getting the full 
cooperation of the courts because so 
many of these cases are “fixed”; 
when I mean “fixed” the defendant 
and his friends bring to bear politi- 
cal influence, also they explain that 
the defendant would lose his job or 
he had a family or other explana- 
tions so it has been a hard matter 
for us to get results or convictions. 
Generally the defendants have been 
let off with a very small fine and 
costs. 

We just recently passed a stand- 
ard driver’s license law in Tennes- 
see. In my opinion this law will do 
more to curb drunken drivers than 
any possible thing that we could do, 
because I, as Chief of the Highway 
Patrol, will administer this law and 
as aS soon as anyone is arrested for 
operating a car while drunk we will 


immediately suspend his license. It | 


will be my purpose to suspend the 
license until he is tried and on final 
conviction it will be mandatory for 
me to revoke the license for one 
year. 

No one minds a small fine but 
when you take their license away 
from them I know we will have re- 
sults. 

In answer to your question it has 
been :ny experience that due to the 
fact we are having so many dives 
and road houses come up in recent 
years on our highways that young 
and old are inclined to take on a 
few drinks at these places and of 
course in having a few drinks I 
would say that they were then under 
the influence of intoxicants, and 
someone in the party would have to 
drive the car back home. 





Vermont, 


Murdock A. Campbell, 
Commissioner, Motor Vehicles, 


answers: 


O curb drunken driving, all States 

must enter into an aggressive 
campaign of enforcement against 
this menace, and endeavor to en- 
list the support of public opinion 
and secure the cooperation of 
courts and prosecuting officers. Ver- 
mont has been making a serious ef- 
fort for some time to eliminate the 
drinking driver from our highways. 
Vermont has a mandatory require- 
ment of a revocation for a period of 
three years of the license of any 
party convicted of a first offense of 
drunken driving. 

Undoubtedly the ease with which 
liquor can now be obtained, particu- 
larly in places frequented by motor- 
ists, has materially increased offend- 
ers of this type. 


those + 


pro- | 


Pennsylvania, 
J. Griffith Boardman, 
| Secretary of Revenue, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

NSWER to first two questions are 
f identical: curbing drunken 
driving means close cooperation be- 
tween motor vehicle administra- 
tion, the major and minor judiciary, 
and law enforcement officials. Penn- 

sylvama trying this with success. 
Answering the third question, I 
believe lax enforcement, difficulty in 
obtaining corroborative testimony to 
driver’s drunkenness, and_ insuf- 
ficient major and minor court co- 
operation, especially minor courts 
such as justices, magistrates, alder- 
men and /ike, have been responsible 
| This situation is now improving in 
Pennsylvania, due to pressure of 
public opinion. Pennsylvania arrests 
for drunken driving, then the driver 
is cited for hearing, and if testimony 
warrants, his license is suspended or 
revoked. ‘ 
Drunken driving, however, in- 
volves only 5 per cent of more thaa 
two million registered drivers in 
this State, although highway patrol 
arrests show about 25 per cent in- 


| crease, being 594 first six months of 


1937 against 470 for like period in 
1936. 

In six months of 1936 we revoked 
and suspended licenses of 1,599 per- 


| sons against 1,914 from January to 


June of this year. 
Thanks for opportunity to be read 
in cause of highway safety. 


| 
| 


Idaho, 


M. B. Yeaman, Chairman, 
| State Liquor Control Commission, 


answers: 
ELATIVE to your first question: 
“What do you think can be 
done by the states to curb drunken 
driving?” 

Awakening of public conscicus- 
ness, revocation drivers’ licenses, 
imprisonment for repeaters in lieu 
of light fines, with maximum fines 
for first offenders, no showing of 
favortism to individuals, arousing 
of public sentiment, campaigns 
through newspapers and civic or- 
ganizations calling attention to the 
increase number of deaths and ac- 
cidents, with public sentiment the 
predominant factor. 

In regard to your next question: 
“What steps if any are being taken 
in your state?” 

Fees secured through the sale of 
drivers licenses are being used to 
employ highway patrolmen, cam- 
paigns through newspapers, arous- 
ing of public sentiment, revocation 
of licenses, fines and imprisonment. 

Your third question: “What, ac- 
cording to your observation and ex- 
perience, has caused the increase in 
drunken driving in the last few 
| years?” 

First, the large percentage of in- 
crease in the number of motor vehi- 
cles on the streets and highways. 
In Idaho, for instance, the state 
highway department reports show 
that within the past twenty years 
motor transportation has increased 
over three thousand per cent, result- 
ing in more people on the highways. 

The period of prohibition, during 
which time the teaching of tem- 
perance and moderation was dis- 
pensed with, resulted in great num- 
bers of people experimenting with 
liquor, particularly among minors 
and women. The repeal of the pro- 
hibition laws seems to have had the 
effect of people generally taking ad- 
vantage of the situation for a holi- 
| day or spree. 
Intelligent control of the liquor 
| situation will, in my opinion, have 
} 
| 





the effect of reducing excessive 
| drinking with moderation and tem- 
| perance to take the place of the 
| present condition. 
| The liquor interests are realizing 
the fact that unless more control is 
exercised, there will be a return to 


the prohibition days. 





Georgia, 


| ]. B. Jones, chairman, 


| 
| 
| 


State Revenue Commission, 


answers: 


Y JUDGMENT is that a refusal 
to grant a license to one who 
is an habitual drinker will do much 
toward curbing drunken driving. 
The applicant for a driver’s license 
should have the burden of showing 
that he is not an habitual user of 
whiskey and has not been intoxi- 
cated in the last 12 months. Unless 
he carries that burden then no li- 
cense should be issued to him. 
Then I believe that in case of 
damage or injury to person or prop- 
erty by the driver of a car under 
the influence of whiskey, his license 
should be taken away and not re- 
turned to him again until the dam- 
age to person or property, or both, 
is fully paid for. In Georgia we 
have a law against the driver of a 


THE MENACE 


) 
oO 





7 part that liquor plays in the death toll by automobiles on 
the highways continues to be the Question of the Week. To 
appraise the extent of this evil and the remedial measures being 
taken by the States, the United States News this week addressed 
three questions to state officials in charge of motor vehicles, and 

| last week, to officials of State liquor control boards and heads of 
| anumber of State highway commissions. These questions were: 
| “What do you think can be done by the States to curb 


drunken driving?” 


l “What steps, if any, are being taken in your State?” 
“What, according to your observation and experience, has 
| caused the increase in drunken driving in the last few 


years?” 
| Answers from motor 


vehicle 


State officials are presented 


herewith, as well as answers from the officials addressed the pre- 
ceding week, which were received too late to be included in 


the symposium of July 19. 








car driving while intoxicated, but 
nobody is ever prosecuted unless 
there is some injury which brings 
the case into court. I make this 
Statement from knowledge derived 
while I was judge of a circuit of 
nine counties in this State for six- 
teen years. 

As to why there has been an in- 


| crease of drunken driving in the last 


few years. I don’t know unless there 
are just more folks and more cars. 
The way to unquestionably curd 
drunken driving would be to make 
it a violation of the law to drive 


a car that is not paid for on any 
street or highway. 


Wyoming, 
Lester C. Hunt, Secretary of State, 
Chairman, State Highway Safety 
Campaign, 
answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
per as means of curbing the 
drunken driver that all States 
pass uniform legislation imposing a 


| compulsory jail sentence upon con- 


viction and grounding ot convicted 4 


. 
driver for minimum of one year. 


This specific legislation to make no 
reference to fines and leaving noth- 
ing to the discretion of the judge. 

In addition to this, uniform legis- 
lation prohibiting the tiansporta- 


tion or consumption of liquor in 
passenger automobiles. The driver 
with one to three good drinks is 


often ‘a potential murderer just the 
same as an intoxicated driver. 
Law enforcement officers in this 
State are doing everything possible 
to curb drunken driving under ex- 
isting statutes which are totally in- 
adequate. Increase in drunken 
driving in last few years in direct 
proportion to the increase in use of 
intoxicating liquors and increase in 
number of cars. Iam of the opinion 
that the old fashioned discipline in 
the home which no longer exists has 
direct bearing on present-day ten- 
dencies of drunken driving 


Alabama, 


William O. Baldwin, Chairman 
State Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board, 


answers: 


T IS my opinion that there are 
sufficient laws on the statute 
books to curb drunken driving—en- 
forcement of the laws would have a 
Within the 


| 
| very salutary effect. 


OF DRUNKEN DRIVING: 
WHAT ARE STATES DOING TO CHECK IT? 


past week, the Alabama State High- 
way Patrol commenced a night pa- 
trol; in City of Montgomery, 
there has been a special patrol on, 
I believe, from 10 p. m. to 2 a. m. 
The press, within the last day or 
two, stated that there were nine 
arrests made Friday-Saturday and 
Saturday-Sunday nights, one man 
having been twice arrested. 

The increase iu drunken driving 
has been simultaneous with the 
current increase of disrespect tor 
all laws, harbored and fed upon the 
disrespect lor the prohibition laws 
in particular. With repeal, 1 feel 
that respect for law will increase, 
and the result thereof will be mani- 
by a material lessening of 


the 


fest 


| drunkenness. 


| 
| Indiana, 


Hugh A. Barnhart, Chairman, State 
Alcoholic Beverage Commission, 


answers: 

1. It is my opinion that the best 
effort the State can make to curb 
drunken driving is to solicit ear- 
nestly the cooperation of local courts 
in bringing about convictions and 
assessing aaequate penalties and not 
allowing any one to escape a just 
penalty no matter how severe it 
may be. 

2. This State, by a recent session 
of its General Assembly, amended 


[Continued on Page 9.] 














O echoes roll, no outside noise in- 


trudes in this chamber where G-E 


scientists calibrate sensitive instruments that 


measure sound. 


These instruments, in soundproof rooms, 


are used to get tid of noise. They measure 


the whispers produced by fans. Research 


like this makes possible the development 


of new fans—fans that are quieter and 


more efficient—that will deliver fresh air 


to your offices and factories—that will pro- 


vide you with year-round comfort through 


air conditioning. 


Research on sound is helping to reduce the 








oe mae. ae 
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Soundproof room, General Electric laboratory, Schenectady 


How Science Conquers Noise 


level of noise in shops and offices. Electric 


instruments, perfected in General Electric 


laboratories in Schenectady, trace elusive 


sound to its source. They locate vibrations 


that produce distracting rattles and squeaks. 


They investigate the causes of sound in 


machinery—make possible the development 


of machines that hum instead of roar— 


reduce noise and costs. 


All over the country, people are protesting 


against unnecessary noise. 


Electric scientists, enlisted 


in 


And General 


this same 


crusade, are helping to make possible for 


you quieter, more comfortable living and 


working conditions. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The States: 


+1 
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Every state and territory con- 
forms to federal act. Most 
payments start next year. 
Tardiness may be costly. 
VERY State ana Territory in the 

4 United States now has an un- 
employment insurance law conform- 
ing to the Federal Social Security 
Act and it is estimated that 21,000- 
G00 workers are thus covered by in- 
surance laws that provide them 
compensation should they lose their 
jobs through no fault of their own. 
The compensation and the length of 
time for which it is given varies in 
the different States. 

When the Act became effective 
Aug. 14, 1935, it was generally pre- 
dicted that 17,000,000 workers would 
be covered by its provisions. When 
Illinois, the last State to enter the 
system, had its law approved July 
16 by the Social Security Board, an 
official estimate of the larger figure 
was issued. 

However, there are many problems 
in the field still to be settled before 
all workers are thus insured. Most 
States exempt small employers and 
also exclude domestic servants and 
agriculture labor, not covered by the 
Federal Act. 

Only one State— Wisconsin — is 


to eligible 
Twer 


payments 


WwW paying benefits 


workers 





employed 





next 
follow in 1939 


Georgia and 


ates begin tnese 
year The others 
The last to start will be 
Montana in July, 1939 

Most of the state laws require that 
the compensation funds be made up 
atributicz.s from the employers 

Some require workers also to 
Most States—43—pro- 
benefits equal to 50 per 
cent of the worker’s weekly wage, 
maximum of $15 a week and 
i1imum of $5 or three-fourths 
the weekly w whichever is 

Two States set a higher maxi- 
mum—Wyoming .with $18 a week 
and Michigan with $16. Several set 
a higher minimum. 


REBATE TO THE STATES 

The approval of a state law by 
the Social Security Board results in 
Federa! Government paying all 
administrative expenses and also in 
permission to employers of eight or 
to deduct from the Federal tax 
he amount of their State tax up to 
90 per cent of the Federal tax. 

Approval of these state laws 
by the board means that 90 
per cent of the payroll tax on em- 
ployers under this part of the Act 
will remain in the st for use 
exclusively in payment of insurance 
benefits to workers. 

There w thirteen States 
in enacting unemployment compen- 


ot ea 
only. 
contribute 
vide 


with a 


a mul 


of age, 


less 
i@s: 


the 


more 


all 


thus 


ites 


re ‘late” 


un- sation laws 














product you buy. 


fit every purse. 
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practices 


business tactics. 





SCHENLEY 












This Seat is 
an Unbroken 
Promise! 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
made from first-rate ingredients! Schenley 
maintains quality regardless of the cost of the 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
priced right. There is a Schenley whiskey to 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
backed by consistent, honest, advertising. 
Schenley believes that the first duty of an 
advertisement is to fell the truth, Schenley 
‘truth in advertising.” 

The Mark of Merit stands for sound, time- 
tested, trade policies. Schenley has never be- 
lieved and will never believe in fly-by-night 


The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskies 
that have won public confidence. 


We of Schenley regard the Mark of Merit as 
an unbroken pledge of quality. Let it be 
your buying guide to fine wines and liquors. 


THE HOUSE OF 


SCHENLEY 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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so that these laws were 
approved by the Social Security 
Board prior to Jan. 1, 1937. These 
States stand to lose their nine-tenth 
share of the 1936 tax collections. 
STATES THAT WERE ‘TARDY’ 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
reported $58,119,313 collected by the 
Federal Government in unemploy- 


not 


ment compensation taxes. Of that 
amount the thirteen States which 
failed to get acceptable laws on 


their statute books prior to the Dec. 
31 deadline, paid $24,725,000 or 42.54 
per cent. 

Each of these 13 States, which 
have acted since Jan. 1, will receive 
nine-tenths of the 1937 collections 
but the payments for 1936 have gone 
into the Federal Treasury, not ear- 
marked in any way, and are per- 
manently lost to those States unless 
Congress acts to forgive their legis- 
lative “tardiness.” Several bills pro- 
such “forgiveness” are now 


posing 





The following table snows unem- 
ployment compensation tax collec- 
tions by the Federal Treasury for the 
year ended June 30, 1937. States 
starred had no approved unemploy- 
ment insurance laws as of last Jan 
1, wherefore the entire payroll tax 
levied by the Federal Government 
in 1936, arrived intact in the Treas- 
iry general fund. 


Ala $227,891 Neb.* $785,587 
Ariz 46,469 Nev." 123,180 
Ark.* 376,977 N. H 65,339 
Calif 1.894.977 N. J 1,076,672 
Colo. .... 175.106 N.M.... 18,784 
Conn. .. 694,901 N. Y. ... 13,485,563 
Del.* 468.915 N.C... 369,944 
Fla.* 960,084 N. D.* ,, 110,542 
Ga.* 1,459,179 Ohio 2,188,549 
Idaho ... 52,199 Okla. ... 373,961 
Ill eoee 13,353,451 Ore. 210,290 
Ind 519,902 Pa. 3,049,823 
Iowa 309,829 R. I 220,871 
Kar ee 808,329 S.C. ... 113,696 
MY. cece 373,075 S. D. ... 25,352 
La. ..6 237,802 Tenn 335,665 
Maine ., 101,990 Texas 644,314 
Md 749,953 Utah 80,055 
Mass 1.537.389 Va. 389.705 
Mich. ... 1,763,348 Vt. . 47.544 
Minn. ... 912.887 Wash." 1,747,069 
Miss 53.254 W.Va... 220,307 
Mo.* 4.170.646 Wis 509,831 
Mont.* 243.728 ‘Wyo.* 117,320 

The Maryland total includes collec- 
tons in the District of Columbia. The 


total includes collec- 


Washington State 
tions in Alaska, 


PUBLIC RELIEF GRANTS 

Total obligations for public relief 
were lower in the early months of 
this year than In last year, accord- 
ing to the Social Security Board, 
which is now issuing regular sum- 


+ 


INSURING JOBS FOR JOBLESS: 
21 MILLION WORKERS PROTECTED 


NEWS ITEMS OF THE STATES 

S the compact to conserve oil 
A entered into by Southwestern 
States will expire on Sept. 1, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week sent a més- 
sage to Congress expressing hope 
that requisite legislation be enacted 
for approving renewal. The 
compact was signed by Oklahoma, 


its 











— ; 4 Texas, Kansas, New Mexico and 
maries r Ayer per made to needy | qolorado and is designed to check 
sons yr s S - 2 ; - 
PSTSORS SO GN puss sources, & improvident production of oil. 
cluding. public assistance payments plea, 
from Federal, State and local funds New York may not have Com- 
under the Social Security Act. munist party nominations on its 

The current bulletin issued by the | pajlots this year. The State law 
Board indicates that total obliga- | requires a political party to poll 50,- 
tions under the public assistance | 999 votes for a candidate for Gov- 
program of the act amounted to | ernor to gain a place on the ballot. 
$30,744,074 in May, the latest month | Communists having failed to cast 
for which reports are statistics are | such a required vote have appealed 
available. to the courts, thus far without 

This sum represents cash pay- | success. Their final appeal will be 
ments to needy aged, needy blind | heard July 27 by a special session 
and dependent children in States | of the Court of Appeals, the State’s 
with public assistance programs ap- highest court. 
proved by the Board. 

In May there were 1,328,783 re- Colorado will issue reflecting auto 
cipients of old age assistance in 42 license plates next year. The plates 
cooperating States—19 per cent of | will be coated with a solution which 
the estimated population of those will make them glisten at night. 
States aged 65 and over. The grants The device, officials say, should be 
ranged from an average of $31.42 in a marked advance in highway 
California to $4.11 in Mississippi. safety. 

TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
e 
Ee Vue ; 
« 
(Continued From Page 8.] ; : : : 
1 eee , k intoxicated drivers. Arkansas im- 
Our wm . eee ” : runken | poses $100 to $1,800 fines with man- 
drivers a “ sige net had car- | Gatory revocation of driver's license 
ried suc apc sry aoe that | on second offense. I attribute in- 
courts were oftentimes loathe bon crease in drunken driving to easy 
convict. =e law was recen™Y | accessability of intoxicants and in- 
wale *) y a Ce > t »sS . 
amended reducing these penalties creased number of drivers. 
somewhat but at the same time , 
. rays = This department refuses to issue 
keeping them on a more reasonable 
y on permits to liquor stores on high- 
basis that will encourage the ob- : . 

haa r ways or outside city limits. State 

taining of convictions more readily : 
: : police patrol highways. Regulation 
in the court and all of this has been . : 
; e : governing liquor permits adopted 
done in an effort to strengthen the : : 
sad : me by this administration. 
position of local courts to get more 
positive action from them. 

3. It is a question in my mind as 
to whether or not drunken driv- | 
. : owa, 
ing has increased within recent time 
as there seems to be no authentic Bernard E. Manley, 
data available on this subject. In Chairman, State Liquor 
my opinion if it has increased it is Control Commission, 
due to the laxity of courts in bring- 
ing about convictions and assessing answers: 
penalties. As soon as people know (By Telegraph.) 
that local courts mean business on . 

ight " na he be gee OWA has a State monopoly system 
this subject and drunken @rivers will | : a dl 
really suffer, this will be a tre- oO ae eee -“ — may 
mendous help in curbing the evil. be sold only to permit holders at 

i ee State liquor stores by the package. 

The liquor commission revokes 

Arkansas, the liquor permit of anyone con- 
‘ victed of driving while intoxicated 

David L. Ford, and of those who are reasonably 
Commissioner of Revenues, suspected of driving while intoxi- 


answers: 


YTATES can curb drunken driving 
by enacting and enforcing stat- 


utes imposing severe penalties on 


cated, whether convicted or not. 
Iowa has had a State motor patrol 
of 50 men for three years who have 
done much to apprehend and con- 
vict drunken drivers. This patrol 





men. 


Increased number of 
increased 
undoubtedly contributed 
the 
number of drunken drivers. 


road and 
cars has 
somewhat to 


Better law enforcement may also 
responsible 
creased number of arrests and con- 
victions for driving 


be largely 


cated. 





State driver 
Assembly will 
factor in reducti 


cars on the 
travel by these 


increase in the 


Utah, 


for the in- 


while intoxi- 


answers: 


Missouri, 


Wallace |. Bowers, Chief Clerk, 
Department of Liquor Control, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

RUNKEN driving 
decreased since repeal: 
1930; 241 in 1931; 
in 1933; 157 in 1934 
Problem 
rigid enforcement of driving laws by 


yer cities 


in 1936. 


State patrol. 


Lar 


]TAH’s difficulty in obtaining cone 
victions for drunken driving is 
how definitely to define drunken- 
Some scientific method of de- 
termining when a man was drunk 
prosecutions 
curb drunken 
that there 
in drunken 


) 


ness. 


would greatly 
and would 
driving. It 
has been an 
driving during 


have 
240 in 
186 in 1932; 186 
186 in 1935; 169 
handled through 


deaths 


the increase 


also in- drunken driving. 


law by 


aid 
thereby 
is doubtful 
increase 
recent years. 
increase would be accounted for by 
in number of cars on 
the road. Traffic officers with years 
of experience say that there has 
been no increase in percentage of 


in 


= = — : —_ ———_____—_———— 
has recently been increased to 100 | flict several penalties. Passages of 
recent General 
‘ invaluable 
m of death rate, 


be 


J. W. Funk, Chairman, 
State Liquor Control Commission, 














Vacation in Glacier Park—magnificent 
scenery — 60 glaciers, 250 lakes, 1001 
waterfalls, 1500 square miles of moun- 
tains, 900 miles of foot and horse trails— 
fishing and golf, too. Fine hotels, chalets 
and tent camps— no increase in rates. 
Travel enjoyably on the air-conditioned 
Empire Builder. Low round trip fares on 
Great Northern Railway to West Coast 
and return via Glacier National Park. 


TO GLACIER PARK 
ON THE EMPIRE BUILDER 











A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic 


Please send me information about your service to 


() Glacier Park 


Lj California () All-Expense Tours 


Pacific Northwest () Alaska 


Manager, Great Q 
Northern Railway, @ Name..........-ccccccececscces eweueuswece 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
ABEIEM. ... eccccccccccecosccceue wecvevecPoce 
City State US 



























The battle is on Erl Roman, famous sportsman, 
vs. 600 Ibs. of savage, fighting, blue marlin! 


How would your nerves stand up to two hours of this? 


AQUAPLANE EX- 
PERT. Miss Gloria 
Wheeden is a typical 
American outdoor 
girl. “Yes, I smoke,” 
she says. “Like all my 
crowd, I enjoy Camels 
—especially at meal- 
times.” 


“WHEN I'M TIRED 
after a match or need 
extra energy, Camels 
give mea ‘lift’ in en- 
ergy,” says Joanna de 
Tuscan, U. S. Wom- 
en’s Foils Champion. 
*Camels do not make 

my throat harsh.” 















BENNY GOODMAN SWINGS IT 
EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT! 

Tune in! Hear the trio—the quartette—and all of Benny's 

boys swing the popular favorites. Every Tuesday at 8:30 pm 

E.S.T. (9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 pm M.S.T., 

5:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 















FOREST RANGER has smoked Camels for 24 
years." Ifit weren’t for Camel’s mildness, I couldn’t 
enjoy smoking so much,” declares C. E. Dare. 
He likes Camels after his favorite meal. “Camels 
smooth things out for my digestion,” he says. 





vite 


§ the Miami, Florida, Herald” said of Erl Roman’s struggle 
with the big fish (above): “The battle was tough. Erl had his 
hands full staying in the fishing chair.” But a sporting spirit and 
healthy nerves kept Roman going. After a 2-hour fight, he landed 
the second-largest blue marlin ever taken on rod and reel. “Healthy 
nerves are necessary for keeping on top. Camels don’t get on my 

















































COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS ... Turkish and Domestic... 


than any other popular brand. 


nerves,” Erl says. Above, right, Mr. Roman enjoys good digestion 
and a Camel after his tense fight. “I make it a point,” he says, “to 
smoke Camels with my meals and after ‘for digestion’s sake. 

Smooth Blending of Costly Tobaccos. Camels are made from costlier 
tobaccos, in a matchless blend. A mild, cigarette for steady smoking 
that does not rasp the throat or upset the nerves. 


” 


Copyright, 1937, 
R. J. Reynolds 
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Toward peaceful procedure. 
Vj (@) Future of shipping unions. 
Mewsqvatea ao® Survey of a el 
MNHE steel strike against four independent companies, now definitely 
| lost by the union, marks the end of one of the most spectacular 
half-years in the history of labor relations in America. The second 
half of the year points to a phase less dramatic but highly signifi- 
cant in the working out of forces let loose in the earlier months. 

In place of a Supreme Court decision almost revolutionary in its 
effect on industrial disputes a period follows in which negotiation, 
court actions and Labor Board hearings take the spotlight. Sit- 
down strikes, which filled the horizon a few months ago, have all but 
disappeared. The “open shop” area which covered the entire field in 
many mass production industries has been narrowed to the point 
where companies following this policy are fighting a rear guard action. 

In the background are vigorously prosecuted efforts toward enlist- 
ing workers in unions as the two rival bodies, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization, con- 


tend for supremacy. 












REALIGNMENTS AMONG SHIPPING UNIONS 
, attended by no large strike, the most far-reaching realignment 
of forces now taking place is to be found in the shipping industry. The 
it has a large stake in industrial peace on the sea lanes and sea 
of its new policy of subsidizing the merchant marine. Wil- 
iv. chairman of the Maritime Commission, has accordingly 
ro ure to bear on the labor organizations involved to obviate 
such strikes as tied up shipping in 1934 and in early 1937. 
Brief'y the situation is this. 


A broad-gauge movement is on, led by Harry Bridges, to unite seamen 
and lopgshoremen, both on the West and East Coasts, into one National 
Maritime Federation affiliated with the CIO. This would involve repudia- 
tion of A. F. of L. ties now or formerly existing. 


Apait from Mr. Bridges, leader of the sailors’ union on the West Coast, | ~ 


and John L. Lewis, chairman of the CIO, three chief personalities are in- 
One is Harry Lundberg, leader of the longshoremen on the 


volved. 
Mr. Bridges’ union, the West Coast Sailors, has already voted to 


Pacific. 
join the new organization. 
resuit, not yet announced, is said unofficially to favor affiliation, but Mr. 


Lundberg has not yet taken action. 


WHO’S WHO IN MOVEMENT 


The two leaders of the East Coast are Joseph Curran and Joseph P. 
Ryan, leaders respectively of the sailors and longshoremen. Mr. Curran, 
sponsor of last spring’s strike, is an out-and-out partisan of the CIO group. 
Mr. Ryan. although he has negotiated with Mr. Lewis, has not committed 
himself. Meanwhile the Labor Board is conducting among the sailors the 
largest employe election it has yet carried out, polling each employe on 
his preference between the new CIO union and the older affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. group, the International Seamen’s Union. About 75,000 are en- 
titied to vote. 

The first convention preparatory to formal organization of the National 
Maritime Federation was held in New York last week. A second will be 
held in Chicago next month. 


The labor Week 


The longshoremen have likewise voted. The | 
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Sporadic Strikes 

The ferment in shipping person- 
nel is reflected in many sporadic 
strikes, such as the first sit-down 
strike to occur in a ship. This hap- 
pened on the Fall River liner 
“Priscilla” at a New York pier. Ask- 
ing recognition of their Maritime 
Federation local, 180 men remained 
in the ship despite notice that the 
company had ceased to operate it. 
Pier guards prevented the bringing 
of food and the strikers left the 
boat. 

In other cases strikes have led 
to recognition of the Maritime Fed- 
eration locals with the proviso that 
this arrangement would last until 


| 
the results of the Labor Board elec- | , 
tion are known. Thereafter, it is The Labor Board also was hearing 


ee > a case against the Ford Motor Com- 
provided, the employes will follow | si 

‘ oe s | pany. This was for the discharge of 
the orders of the Labor Board by 
permitting the majority group of 40 employees on the alleged ground 
: ee gic that they had joined the United 
the entire industry: to represent - 

% et é Automobile Workers. 
them. Such was the outcome of a 


Strike on the Seatrain Line. 


points supported by the coroner's 
jury, which it declared had started 
with an assumption of guilt on the 
part of the marchers and was en- 
tirely inadequate to the occasion. 


Assault Case Against Ford 
Another riot, occurring four days 
earlier, led last week to the indict- 
ment in a Michigan court of the 
Ford Motor Company and eight 
members of its service department 
on charges of assault and battery. 
This action grew out of an attack 
/ on union members seeking to dis- 
| tribute pamphlets in front of one 

of the Ford factories at Detroit. 


Was State Board Biased? 
The National Labor Relations 
Board, in ordering the Oregon 
Worsted Company of Portland to 


Extending its activities to the 
Shipbuilding industry, tne CIO has 
called strikes in two suosidiaries of 
the Todd Shipbuilding Corporation 


at Brooklyn and Hoboken. At the | gesist from unfair labor practices, 

same time the Labor Board is con- | took occasion for the first time to 

ducting hearings on charges against | accuse a State conciliation board of 
the management that is main- | “flagrant bias.” 

taining a company un.on and is in- The unfair labor practices were 

Umidating its employes against | listed as a spurious move by the 

joining an independent union. | company to shut down its plant, 

—_—______. | false statements made to influence 

. | the votes of employees in a Labor 

Aftermath of Steel Strike Board election, pane seh in mak- 

The steel strike left in its wake 


ing it appear that union workers 
planted dynamite bombs, encour- 
agement of police brutality against 
Strikers and refusal to reemploy 
workers who had been on strike. 
When the company had threatened 
to shut its plant, the State con- 
ciliation board had advised the 
Strikers to cease picketing and to 
withdraw their complaints to the 
Labor Board. The state body was 
declared by the NLRB to have been 
acting in close accord with the com- 
pany. 


two Labor Board cases now being 
heard. One is a charge against the | 
Inland Steel Company of Chicago, 

based on its alleged refusal to make 

an agreement with the steel union. 

The other is an inquiry into the 

labor practices of the Republic Steel 

Company, which is charged with a 

large number of violations of the 

National Labor Relations Act in ad- 

dition to refusal to bargain. One 

phase of the hearing concerns al- 

leged interlocking of company in- 

terests with the police and deputy 

sheriffs. 

A coroner's jury in Chicago mean- | 
while brought in a verdict regard- | 
ing the death of ten strikers killed | 
in the Memorial Day disturbance at 
the plant of the Republic Company. 
The jury decided that tney were the 
victims of justifiable homicide on | 
the ground that the picket line as- 
Saulted the police and intended to 
invade the plant. CIO attorneys re- | 
fused to call witnesses on the 
ground that the jury was biased. 
The Chicago Citizens’ Rights Com- 
mittee charged the finding was a 
“blatant attempt to confuse the pub- 





NLRB: Criticism and Reply 


The charge of bias was returned 


by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, who issued a statement declar- 
ing its decisions favored the CIO 


a referee between management and 
workers. 

The Board’s answer is that its 
duty is to administer the National 
Labor Relations Act and not to be a 
referee between management and 
| labor. A spokesman for the Board 
| declared that, like the Federal Trade 
lic mind.” On the basis of the | Commission, it is charged solely 
findings, the State’s Attorney pro- | With investigating and prosecuting 
ceeded to press charges of criminal | complaints of unfair practices as 
conspiracy against 64 of the strikers. | “@fined in the law. 

The Senate Civil Liberties Com- | igh ea 
mittee, which asked last week for 
an additional $50,000 for its work, 
made public the results of its own 
investigation into the Chicago riot. | 


Legality of Closed Shop 
A strike in behalf of a closed shop 
was found to be illegal by the chan- 
cery court in Newark, N. J. Seven | 





against the Labor Board last week | 


Its conclusions negated the chief 





and that it had disqualified itself as | 


a ied 





STRIKE SEQUEL FROM A POLICE CHIEF 


.abeworenhd W. SWITTER, Chief of police of Massillon, Ohio, 
testifies before the National Labor Relations Board, which is 
conducting hearings on a complaint that the Republic Steel Cor- 


poration violated provisions of the Wagner Act. 


Photo shows, left 


to right, Donald Wakefield Smith, Edwin A. Smith, members of the 


NLRB, and Police Chief Switter. 





unions affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. had called a strike three weeks 
ago in their demand for a closed 
shop contract with the Interna- 
tional Ticket Company. The judge 
issued an injunction against picket- 


that such a contract 


Both 


leaders cooperated 


ing and supported it by an opinion 


was illegal. He 


cited a Supreme Court opinion of 
1902 upholding the ‘ 
the A. F. of L. 


‘right to work.” 


and CIO 


in having the 


a The United States News 
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* 4 case appealed to the highest State 


court, alieging that the judge had 
violated local and State laws re- 
stricting the granting of injunctions 
in labor cases. 


A “Little Wagner Act” 

One of the “Little Wagner Acts” 
passed by States was used last week 
to avoid a controversy among em- 
ployes of the Brookiyn-Manhattan 
Transit Company in New York City. 

The State labor board is prepar- 
ing for an employe election this 
week to decide between CIO and A. 
F. of L. representation of the men. 
Two groups of workers, having con- 
tracts with the company through 
the medium of A. F. of L. unions, 
protested against being exempied 
from the elections, alleging that 
most of their members favored the 
CIO union. But a city commission, 
acting for the state board, ruled 
that their contracts must expire be- 
fore any change in their bargaining 
agent. The unions agreed to the 
ruling and incipient talk of a strike 
was dropped. 


A. F. of L.’s “Company Union” 

A new angle of the company 
union question arose when the 
Labor Relations Board directed the 
Electric Products Company of Am- 
bridge, Pa., to answer charges of 
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fostering an A. F. of L. union and 
lending it support. A CIO union 
brought the complaint, alleging that 
the company’s action brought the 


| A. F. of L. union within the defini- 


tion of “company union.” 


Rival Unions in Unison 

In Buffalo, N. Y., the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO were found acting to- 
gether in a strike which tied up dis- 
tribution of market produce and 
meat. The truckmen, affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., called a strike to 
secure a closed shop, shorter hours, 
and increased wage rates. Then a 
CIO union among meat packers 
joined them to secure bargaining 
rights in behalf ofall the packing 
employes. 

Truck companies declared their 
willingness to grant more pay and 
shorten hours but refused a closed 
shop. The packing companies de- 
clared that the CIO union already 
had oral agreements with them and 
protested the strike as in bad faith. 
Meanwhile food supplies ran low in 


| the city. 


The Anti-Trust Issue 
The old issue of whether strikes 
may be in violation of anti-trust 
laws was raised last week in Wash- 
ington, D. C. A wholesale baking 
firm entered suit against several 


WANING OF SPECTACULAR CONFLICTS 
AS LABOR BOARD TAKES LARGER ROLE 


| 
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unions which had declared a strike 
on July 7 to prevent the firm from 
purchasing for distribution the prod- 
ucts of a company in Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia company had been 
held by the unions to be “unfair to 
organized labor.” 

The Washington firm charged the 
unions with conspiracy in restraint 
of trade and asked triple damages 
for loss of business suffered. Tire 
Clayton Act of 1914 exempts unions 
from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws but only when carrying 
out their legitimate purposes. 





Wildcat Auto Strikes 


Negotiations between the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers for a 
new agreement after August 11 re- 
main deadlocked on the company’s 
demand that any employe taking 
part in an unauthorized strike 
should be dismissed with the union’s 
consent. Homer Martin, for the 


| union, had urged that all of the 200 


or so such strikes had occurred 
prior to disciplinary action taken 
by him against certain union mem- 
bers and that there would be no re- 
currence. The company, however, 
renewed its insistence last week on 
the original demand. 

JoHN W. TAYLor. 
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* Tide of World Affairs * 
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Alternating gloom and hope. 
Brink of war in China. The 
military laboratory in Spain. 





HE foreign situation is better, 
but— 


So pondered the President in try- 


ing to decide whether he should 
leave his close contact with this 
end of the cable lines to cruise 
down the Potomac for the week- 
end. 

Two war fronts—one along the 
eastern horizon and another in 


western Europe—are unenvied-rivals 
in creating anxiety for international 
peace. And the White House and 
State Department both have made 
it plain that the United States has 
a vital interest in the outcome. 
Both Japanese-Chinese and Span- 
ish crises are following a strange 
pattern evolved since the World 
War. They advance to a point where 
chancelleries become shrouded in 
the deepest gloom, when suddenly 
some hopeful light breaks through. 
Then after a little the clouds gather 
again, and the cycle is repeated. 


ANOTHER CHINESE RETREAT 

As the week wore on to its close, 
the two disturbances had receded 
from a previous high state of alarm, 
but for what short time none would 
hazard a guess. 

Hope that the misunderstanding 
in North China would be resolved 
in peaceful negotiations centered on 
the fact that the Central Govern- 
ment started to withdraw its anti- 
Japanese troops back to their sta- 
tions south of the Yellow River. 
This removes them from contacts 
with the Japanese troops in the 
Tientsin-Peiping area, and thus 
minimizes the danger of “incidents.” 

Japan had demanded this move. 
On its being carried out, it was then 
expected that the Tokio Govern- 
ment would recall the Mikado’s 
troops into their barracks where 
they are regularly stationed as a 
result of the settlement after’ the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

With relief, American officials 
learned of this development after 
watching closely the unfolding of 
events that looked as though a 
major clash could not be averted. 

Earlier, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek, in an address, had in- 
formed the Chinese people that 
Japan had premeditated designs on 


| 


northern China. He had declared 
significantly: 

“If finally we reach the stage 
where it is impossible to avoid the 
inevitable, we cannot do otherwise 
than resist and be prepared for the 
Supreme sacrifice. This resistance 
would be forced on us, for we are 
not seeking war; we are only meet- 
ing attacks on our existence.” 

This had been followed by more 
troop clashes in North China, each 
side blaming the other for starting 
them, and by fresh troop move- 
ments into the area. 

Then suddenly came 
through the gloom with 
nouncement that the Chinese 
troops were to be withdrawn and 
negotiations entered into under 
secret terms submitted by the Japa- 
nese to the North Chinese authori- 
ties the first of the week. 


UNSETTLED ISSUES 

Whether the release of tension is 
but a “breathing spell” before a new 
and graver crisis, none can tell. Ob- 
servers venture the hope that after 
having poised so perilously on the 
brink of war, both governments may 


the light 
the an- 


be calmer in reaching their deci- 
sions hereafter. 
Meanwhile, some of the issues 


which still remain unsettled between 
the two Oriental powers include: 
Chinese recognition of Manchukuo, 
suppression of communism, aboli- 
tion of the Chinese boycott against 
Japanese and Japanese-made goods, 
and the recognition of Japanese po- 
litical and economic interests in 
North China. 


SPAIN’S SECOND YEAR OF WAR 

But to move westward to that 
other trouble-spot of the world — 
Spain. 

Washington watched this nation, 
whose ancient culture has survived 
so many conflicts, start down its 
second year of bitter internal war- 
fare this week. 

Rebel General Franco paused 
long enough in his campaign against 
the loyalists to hail a “year of tri- 
umphs” and intimate that the 
Bourbon monarchy might be re- 
stored should his men be the vic- 
tors. 

President Azana marked 
niversary by denouncing the inter- 
national Non-Intervention Commit- 
tee as an aid to the insurgents, and 
announced that “the loyalists of 
Spain will make no compromise or 
truce with the insurgents.” 

Meanwhile, almost lost among the 


+ other news of the week were the de- 


the an- | 


tails of the latest struggle for pos- 
session of Madrid. This campaign 
of disciplined armies with weapons 
more effective than those used in 
the World War, was viewed by mili- 
tary strategists as a working model 
of what can be expected in the next 
big war between the powers. 


While the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee stiil remained deadlocked 
over what to do about patrolling 
Spanish land and sea borders in 
order to keep out foreign aid, wita 
Germany and Italy refusing to co- 
operate, the Reich revealed some 
significant agreements with rebel 
General Franco. The Berlin Gov- 
ernment had concluded a series of 
trade pacts with the insurgents to 
restore normal commercial relations 
with that part of Spain held by 
them. Thus, Germany hopes to be 
able to get the iron and copper 
ores and pyrites which it needs 
desperately. 


BRITAIN’S VEILED THREAT 

At the same time, in London, For- 
eign Secretary Eden was taking oc- 
casion in a foreign policy speech in 
the House of Commons to tell Italy 
in no uncertain terms that His 
Majesty’s Government would go even 
to the extent of fighting to keep 
open its line of Empire communica- 
tions through the Mediterranean 
and the Red Seas. 

The reference to the Red Sea was 
made, according to those informed, 
on request of King Ibn Saud, of 
Saudi, Arabia, who is growing in- 
creasingly distrustful of Il Duce. He 
feels that the Italian Dictator’s am- 
bitions will extend to an attempt to 
dominate the Islamic world. 


PALESTINE TROUBLES 

Meantime, the House of Commons 
displayed that it was not so eager tu 
rush to the approval of the Royal 
Commission’s report on the parti- 
tion of Palestine as the Government 
had been. 


Apparently, the protests that have 
come from the Holy Land over the 
plans to divide it into a Jewish and 
an Arab state have had their effect. 
At any rate, the Commons refused 
to commit itself on the report. 

The Government decided, there- 
fore, to bring the matter before the 
League of Nations first ‘with a view 
to enabling His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment after adequate inquiry to pre- 
sent to Parliament a definite scheme, 
taking into full account all recom- 
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NEW DIPLOMATIC ANGLE 
James Clement Dunn, veteran “career 
diplomat” of the State Department, 
former Chief of the Division of West- 
ern Europe Affairs and more recently 
head of the Division of European Af- 
fairs, is named by Secretary Hull to 
the newly created post o Political Re- 
lations Adviser to the Department. 








mendations of 
White Paper.” 


the Government’s 


As Britain looked to its problems, 
across the Irish Sea the Free Staters 
were » Eamon de Valera pres- 
ident of the Executive Council of the 
Dail (House of Representatives) in 





electi 


its first meeting since the recent 
elections. Despite the fact that the 
President’s own party was returned 


lacking a majority, the support of 
the Labor Party enabled him to be 
re-elected to this post. 

Immediately, legislation was 
started on its way to put into effect 
the new itution approved by 
the people at the polls. 

If it be true that the United States 
cannot keep aloof from the rest of 
the world’s troubles because of the 
way in which all are bound by the 
ties of communication and trans- 
portation, a man who died this week 
in Rome is responsible for the close 
attention given the world’s affairs at 
the White House and State Depart- 
ment. He was Marquis Guglielmo 
Marconi. 


const 


Do YOU KNOW THAT— 


ELECTION of Senator Barkley of 
J Kentucky as Senate majority 
floor leader over Senator Harrison 
of Mississippi by a 38-3’) caucus vote 
of Democratic Senators marked the 
first time in 25 years that rivalry for 
the post has been so keen as to re- 
quire a caucus vote. On previous 
occasions there was nv contest or 
the matter was settled before the 
caucus was held. 


xe 


NCLE SAM’s G-Men are more 
than paying for their “keep.” 
For every dollar spent for operation 
costs. the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation saved or yielded to the 
Government or individual citizens 
$7 in property recovered or fines im- 
posed, a report on FBI activities for 
the last fiscal year discloses. 


x** 


| greece of the 95 United States 
Senators do not give the date of 
their birth in their Congressional 
Directory autobiographies, and only 
two of the six women members of 
the House furnished their age to 
the Directory. 


xe 


ARMERS, establishing a new rec- 
ord in settling mortgage loans, 
repaid nearly $100,000,000 of prin- 
cipal on Federal Land Bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner loans 
through the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration during the fiscal year ending 
June 30. More than 330,000 farmers 
have such loans, representing more 
than a third of the total farm mort- 
gage debt of the United States, 


x * * 


UTLAYS for Federal Government 

travel expenses for the fiscal 
years 1936, 1937 and 1938 will 
amount to $206,000,000, or more 
than it cost to send the AEF to 
France, according to figures pre- 
sented in the House py Rep. Knut- 


son (Rep) of Minneso- This is a 

43 per cent increase cver the years 
1931, 1932 and 1933 
x * * 

EATH of Senator Robinson 


(Dem) of Arkansas makes his 
colleague, Senator Hattie Caraway 


(Dem) the first woman to become 
senior Senator of a State. 
x * * 


ASTERN highway authorities in- 
terested in minimizing traffic 
congestion are advocating develop- 
ment of a townless highway from 


Washington, D. C., through to 

Maine—the Atlantic Coastal Free- 

way. reater traffic capacity and 

higher speeds are advantages urged. 
x *r* 






| Pagrac of free mailing by the ex- 
4 ecutive departments of the Fed- 
eral Government have more 
tripled under the New Deal 

increased from $10,701,912 in 1932 
to $33,713,305 in 1936. according to 
figures presented by Rep. Lambeth 
(Dem) of North Caroiina, chairman 
of the House Committee on Printing. 

x~* 


than 
They 


HIRTY of the more populous 

States have laws creating public 
housing authorities, which have 
power to condemn property for 
slum clearance and housing proj- 
ects. 




















AcPR FACING CENTRAL PARK IN NEW YORK, the Plaza is ideally 

¥ located—a social center convenient to everything in town. This 

world famous hotel appeals to discriminating travellers who demand 
the utmost in comfort, service, and cuisine, 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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aluminum 


-_ OF OUR aluminum ore (bauxite) 
is mined in Arkansas. Some of it comes 
from Dutch Guiana. 
Arkansas nor in Guiana are the rest of 
the raw materials handy which are needed 


for the difficult job of getting metal out 


must transport it to a location where other 





necessary materials are within convenient 
distances. But refining merely produces a 
whitish powder called alumina (oxide of 


aluminum) which is a long way from 


To get the metal out of this powder 
requires an enormous amount of electrical 
energy. Again it becomes necessary to 


transport the unfinished product to distant 





places where great rivers run steep. In 
away 
centers, where there has been little demand 
for power, we must build great dams, 
reservoirs, and power houses to make the 
essentially low-cost electricity which pro- 
duces the virgin metal. 

The molten aluminum slowly pouring 


WW: 
in 


But neither in 


First the ore must be refined. So we 


badly 


America 





- 


. 


from a reduction pot at Massena, New 
York, may already have journeyed as 
much as 5,000 miles just to arrive at the 
beginning of more stages of alloying and 


forming into useful shapes for industry, 


All this transportation is necessary because 


we cannot make aluminum cheaply wher- 


from industrial 


ever we would like to make it. 

These limitations imposed by geog- 
raphy have another aspect. We cannot 
always increase our capacity for making 
aluminum as fast as we please. Economical 
production requires large units. Adding 
new units involves not merely heavy in- 


vestment of capital, but years as well. 





In planning the program to make 


aluminum available at the lowest possible 
price, it is our endeavor to have available 
a producing capacity which will, as ac- 
curately as we can gauge it, satisfy the 
increasing needs of industry. But it must 
not be so large that the investment will 
overburden the cost of the metal, remem- 
bering that the investment cost per ton 
produced is many times larger for alumi- 
num than similar costs for other metals. 
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Charting a Course 
For Retail Trade 


First rulings under Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. Policing trade practices. 
Safeguarding competition. 


“RULE OF REASON” instead of any hard and 
fast “rule of thumb” is to be used by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its enforcement of the 
trade regulations involved in the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

That agency was charged by Congress with the 
duty of policing the relations between manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers and retailers. Orders were to 
prevent price discriminations and rebates that tend 
to injure competition. Exact meaning of these or- 
ders appeared vague, with clarification dependent 
upon rulings by the Trade Commission. 

The first of those rulings now have been made. 
Their effect is to show thé case of asserted 
discrimination is to be treated on its merits. The 
measuring rod will be found in the facts as they 
are revealed by Commission investigations. 


VARIATIONS IN DISCOUNTS 


But from the initial findings and orders of the 





t each 





Trade Commissioners the following conclusions are 
drawn: 

1—Not always are variations in price discounts 
to customers of manufacturers or wholesalers il- 
legal. In dismissing a complaint against the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Co:poration, based upon discounts 
to buyers of definite quanties of cheese, the Com- 
mission held that there was no evidence of injury 
to competition in the use of discounts in this case. 
The commission held that facts in each case will 
be determining. 

2—Where the difference in sales prices is justi- 
fied by differences in cost there is no basis for ac- 
tion. The Commission dismissed a complaint 
against a floor covering corporation when facts re- 
vealed that cost of selling to a mail order house was 
18.6 per cent as against a cost of 47.1 per cent in 
selling directly to other retailers. The actual dis- 
count had been 20 per cent between the two classes 
of customers and was found to be justified. 


“DISCRIMINATION” THE TEST 


3—When a manufacturer sells all of his product 
to wholesalers and mail order houses, refusing to 
sell to retailers, and makes no discrimination in 
price between customers he chooses, there is no vio- 
lation of the law. 

“The Act does not purport to interfere with the 
right of a seller to select his customers,” the Com- 
mission ruled. “Not until there is a discrimination 
in price among those chosen does the Act have ap- 
plication.” 

4—But, in the case of a purchasing company 
that acts as agent for retailers buying goods from 
manufacturers and returning brokerage fees and 
allowances to the buyers, the Commission held that 
there was a violation of the law. It ruled that 
payment of brokerage fees from the seller to the 
buyer through an intermediary purchaser was “part 
of a scheme which enables the buyers to secure 
discounts in price from the seller under the guise 
of brokerage payments.” A cease and desist order 
was issued. There is expected to follow a Court 
test. 

5.—Where competing customers of a manufacturer 
are sold products of similar quality at different 
prices, where there cannot be proved a compensat- 
ing difference in sales costs, there is a violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The Commission or- 
dered a hat manufacturer to desist from its prac- 
tice of discriminating in price between customers, 
on the ground that its policies were tending to in- 
jure and destroy competition. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


A. J. ALTMEYER, Chairman, Social Security 
Board: The Social Security Act has been criticzed 
for having failed to provide what has usually 
been termed health insurance. There are 
advantages in breaking down the discussion of 
so-called health insurance into two phases: pro- 
visions for medical care, and protection against 
wage loss. In the Act we already have two plans 
for social insurance against loss of wages. Un- 
employment compensation provides protection 
against temporary loss of income due to a par- 





ticular cause—involuntary unemployment. Old- 
age insurance will provide protection against | 
permanent loss of income due to a particular 


cause—old age. Loss of wages due to ill health 
or physical disability may also be either temporary | 
or permanent. Many students in this field believe | 
that a useful analogy may be drawn between the | 
two insurance programs already in operation and | 
the unsolved problems of these two kinds of physi- | 
cal disability. | 

(From an address before the Institute of Public | 
Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
July 17.) 


x* * * 


OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior: It is particularly important that in the 
present impending conflicts between capital and 
labor the presentation of news should be impartial, 
fair and vbjective. Newspapers that fail to rise 
to their opportunities will themselves suffer the 
consequences in growing distrust and loss of in- 
fluence among their readers. On the other hand, 
the press has before it more than ever today, the 
opportunity to strengthen our democratic stand- 
ards, to help make them work and to contribute 
greatly to the advancement of the common wel- 
fare. Freedom of the press in America. therefore, 
does not concern itself with governmental inter- 
ference. It does concern itself with the pressure 
and play of selfish forces which the people of 
America must dominate if they would achieve their 
destiny as a free people and truly become masters 
of their fate and captains of their souls. (From 
an address broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
tasting System, July 14.) 
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CHARLES FP. KETTERING 
Vice President, General 
Motors Corporation 





parking from streets. 


BUSINESS LOOKS INTO THE 

ry eerne highways so jammed with traffic by 1960 as to make 
driving almost a physical impossibility, Charles F. Kettering, 
speaking to the American Society of Civil Engineers, calls for planning 
of highspeed highways, municipal parking lots, and elimination of 


Predictions that socialism or the communistic state step in when pub- 
lic services fail as profitable private enterprises, Donald D. Conn, speak- 


DONALD D. CONN 
Executive Vice President, Trans- 
portation Association of America 





—Underwood & Underwood 
HENRY H. HEIMANN 


Executive Manager, National 
Association of Credit Men 


FUTURE 

ing before The Business Interests of Chicago, asks that “agriculture, 
industry, finance and transportation recognize the common and related 
interest which exists in the prosecution of a nation-wide program to 
keep those industries in private hands.” 


Another prediction comes from Henry H. Heimann, who believes that 


“the encouraging activity in the home building field will be checked if 
injudicious advances in building costs are allowed to develop. 








A SHORT RANGE FORECAST FOR INDUSTRY: 
CONDITIONS STABLE; PROBABLE AUTUMN UPTURN 
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Less fear of Congress experiments. 
Treasury expects high income 
levels. Labor unrest quiets. 





LL signs now point to a stable situation in 

American business for the rest of the year. 

The Government planning agencies are gearing 
their policies to that prospect. 

Goods are going rapidly into consumption. 
Demand is holding the rate of industrial pro- 
duction around 115 per cent of the 1923-25 
average. This is less than the expected sea- 
sonal decline. Some further let-down may oc- 
cur before an upturn now predicted for late ‘all. 

Prices of commodities at wholesale have 
turned up in recent weeks after a spring decline. 
The advance has been rapid not only in farm 
products but other raw materials as well. To- 
day's average is less than 1 per cent away from 
the high point of the year. Strength in these 
markets is accepted by the Government's fore- 
casters as a highly favorable business sign. 

At the same time, prices of building ma- 
terials and of building labor, after moving out 
of line with other commodities and labor, now 
are stationary. 

The Treasury is confident that 1937 profits 
will approach the estimates made earlier. Its 
experts look for another deluge of extra divi- 
dend payments at the tag end of the year as 
corporations again seek to escape the surtax on 
the undistributed portion of their earnings. 





An earlier fear of what 

WITH Less Desing COmETes# might do is 

largely dissipated. Most 

FOR EXPERIMENTS projected experiments 

face the certainty of a pigeonholed existence 
at least until 1938. 

Even if both Houses approve a plan to create 
Federal standards of wages and hours for 
workers in industry, the immediate repercus- 
sions would be slight. The reasons are: first, 
that the bulk of American industry now con- 
forms to the prospective standards, and, second, 
that the part directly affected will be given a 
chance to adjust itself gradually to the new 
level. Officials claim that there will be no repe- 
tition of NRA speed. 

All of these factors at home may be affected 
by what happens abroad. 

Foreign purchasers are showing a marked in- 
terest in the goods that Americans have to sell. 
They are spending about 40 per cent more in 
this market than they did one year ago while 
Americans are spending even more abroad. 

Part of this is a reflection of the war prep- 
aration boom in Europe. But there is nothing 
to show that this boom is going to end anytime 
soon with the result that foreign trade plays 
more than a minor factor in the recovery pic- 
ture. This trade may reach close to six billion 
dollars during the year. 

On the other hand, there are considerations 
that give pause to some of those officials who 
assess the future for the White House. 

Spending by the Federal Government of bor- 


CONGRESS CREDITED 





* rowed dollars is declining. These pump prim- 


ing expenditures averaged about $300,000,000 a 
month for nearly three years. They might pos- 


sibly disappear before the year is out. This 
leaves business to stand on its own feet. 
Calculations of the 


INCOME FORECASTS ; 
Government’s experts 


APPROXIMATE TOTAL _ . : 
point to a 1937 national 
OF 1929 BOOM YEAR income of 70 to 72 billion 


dollars as compared with 64 billion in 1936 and 
80 billion in 1929. With prices more than 10 
per cent lower than in the boom year this sug- 
gests a volume of business comparable in size. 

Much stress continues to be placed on the 
prospect for a farm income of prosperity pro- 
portions. This year’s grain harvest is selling at 
high prices at a time when volume of produc- 
tion is large. Nothing like the present has been 
seen in eight years. When the books are closed 
at the end of the year they are expected to show 
more than 10 billion dollars as the 1937 income 
of American farmers. 

This is more than a billion above 1936 and its 
spending is counted upon to serve as a partial 
offset to the absence of a soldiers’ bonus pay- 
ment this year. That payment one year ago 
served as a powerful trade stimulant. 

Other factors likewise are getting attention. 

Few big new strikes are in sight. Labor de- 
partment officials—knocking on wood—say that 
the labor situation should remain quiet for the 
time being. There are hints that John L, Lewis 
learned a lesson in the strike against independ- 
ent steel companies. The lesson is that the 
slow-moving Labor Relations Act may produce 
better results than direct action. 

At any rate, no major industrial stoppage is 
looked for by officials in the months just ahead. 

Neither is employment expected to lag. More 
and more people are found to be getting service 
jobs of one kind or another, Manufacturing in- 
dustry is employing near to a record number. 
If construction snaps out of its comparative 
lethargy the job problem, still acute, could be 
eased somewhat. 

Relief rolls are being deflated. Plans call for 





Business Barometers 


——- commodity prices in- 
creased 0.1 per cent in the week 
ended July 17, reaching 87.8 per cent of 
the 1926 average, the highest in three 
months. 
Department store sales in June were 


i little changed from May or April, but 


were about 7 per cent larger than one 
year ago. 

WPA expenditures averaged $146,- 
300,000 a month during the first six 
nonths of this year, against $174,900,000 
for the same period last year. 

Cotton exports in June were 230,000 
bales, against 298,000 bales in June, 1936. 

Farm cash income during June totaled 
606,000,000, the largest since June, 1930. 





+ 





some check on the rate of spending through the 
Public Works Administration. Dollars are be- 
ing taken from 25 million workers to build up 
old age retirement funds that are to accumulate 
for the next five years before any important pay- 
ments are made from them. These all are re- 
ferred to as deflationary developments. 


RECOVERY LESSON The expectation is that 


BEING DRAWN FROM they will be more than 


offset by borrowing on 
BRITISH EXPERIENCE the part of private enter- 


prises which will step in to make investments 
against the prospect of future return. Invest- 
ment markets of late have shown some stirring, 
but the activity as yet is far from encouraging 
to believers in the idea that building of new 
plant and re-equipment of industry with bor- 
rowed money will bring an early return of full 
prosperity. 

As a matter of fact the Government planners 
are inclined to be wary of too much prosperity 
talk. Their idea is that full employment and 
great activity in the investment markets is a 
signal of a coming depression. 

A situation of that kind is getting close at- 
tention right now in Great Britain. 

The British recovery situation is described 
as several years ahead of that in this country. 
There has been a housing boom, financed with 
cheap money, that carried business along on a 
high level for an extended period. There has 
been an active period of rebuilding and re-equip- 
ment in industry. Investment markets have had 
boom elements in them, 


Just about when a correction was due, the 
Government came forward with its program of 
re-armament. This is serving to carry industry 
along at a high rate of activity. But mal-ad- 
justments have been developing through parts 
of the economic system and even the conserva- 
tive groups in that country now are urging that 
the time has arrived for the Government to pre- 
pare to deal with a slump. 


But just as the British 


NOW CENTERED ON are beginning to think of 
ways to deal with what 


BALANCE OF BUDGET their experts expect to be 
a major deflationary cycle, the planners in 
Washington are giving consideration to the 
steps they think essential to keep this country 
on an even keel. 


MORE ATTENTION 


Almost without exception their attention is 
found to center on the budget situation. 

The business situation is regarded as secure. 
Trade is active. National income is approach- 
ing prosperity levels. Profits in many indus- 
tries approach 1929 levels. Yet the national 
Government is unable to bring its outgo into 
line with its income. That fact is most disturb- 
ing to the men who have shaped the Govern- 
ment’s recovery policies. They blame the White 
House for not insisting upon higher taxes at 
this stage of the upward cycle. 

The prescription for business cycle control 
calls for debt retirement at this stage. Instead, 
Government debt creation goes on. 

Owen Scort. 


+ 
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Building Falters 
In Recovery Rise 
Sharp drop in month's construction 


permits. Material and labor costs 
blamed. Effect on unemployment. 





HAT is happening in the construction indus- 
try now becomes apparent with publication of 
official figures on building permits for June. 

Those figures show that the value of permits 
issued in 1,437 identical cities of 2,500 and over 
aggregated 5 per cent less than in June 1936,—the 
first decline in monthly totals compared with the 
previous year since December, 1934. 

Permits involved included all types of building 
as well as alterations and repairs. The total for 
June of this year aggregated $149,694,089. 

When a break-down is made, the picture is clari- 
fied further. 

Thus, permits for residential construction 
amounted to $70,871,000 and represented a decline 
of 8 per cent as compared with June of last year, 
Non-residentia) permits amounted to $43,280,000 
and involved a decrease of 15 per.cent. Repairs 
and alterations involved expenditures that were 18 
per cent above a year ago. 

Most official attention is being centered on resi- 
dential construction. 


FEDERAL CONTRACTS HELPED 


In this field the official figures for June show 
that permits for construction of family dwelling 
units had a decline of 14 per cent and the decline 
would have been much greater had not the Gov- 
ernment awarded contracts for low-cost housing 
projects in Detroit and Minneapolis. These con- 
tracts had an important influence, too, in holding 
up the total value of residential building involved 
in June permits, 

Figures quoted are those of the Department of 
Labor. They bear out the forecasts made in re- 
cent weeks by Government officials who have taken 
a gloomy view of the outlook for a rapid upturn in 
construction sufficiently broad in scope to absorb 
an important proportion of the unemployed. 

Until May and June came with sharp increases 
in the cost of building materials and building trade 
labor the outlook had been encouraging. 

All types of construction had started to boom. 
Even with the disappointing results of the two 
final months of the half year, new residential con- 
struction in that six months period increased 41.2 
per cent in value and new non-residential con- 
struction increased 21.4 pe rcent. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER RENTS 


The check to that increase came abruptly. 

But at the moment building costs are leveling off 
while other prices have resumed their upward 
trend. Rents, in particular, have been rising at a 
rate rapid enough to cause tenants to consider 
building. Predictions now are being made that 
before many months the trend of building will 
point upward again. 

President Roosevelt observed just the other day 
that a slight increase in building costs tends to 
bring about an abrupt check to construction. He 
said that his advisers told him that people who are 
planning to build a home balk at a slight price 
rise. As a matter of fact that rise has been sharp. 
The official index of wholesale building material 
prices shows that the last year has seen a jump from 
85 per cent of the 1926 average to 97 per cent—an 
increase far out of line with the general level of 
wholesale commodity prices. 

Without a revival of building much more general 
and extensive than any now in sight, Government 
officials have scant hope that more than a small 
proportion of the present jobless will be able to find 
employment during the remainder of this year. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


CHARLES F. KETTERING, Vice President of Gen- 
eral Motors: We can’t tell exactly what the car 
of the future will be like. ... If we knew we would 
be making it now. . . . Customer research surveys 
have shown that people, on the average, do not 
want to go much over 60 miles an hour, but 
want to go fast without effort. Certainly roads 
should not be designed for less than 60. The abil- 
ity to stop is of major importance. The industry 
will offer better brake equipment as it learns more 
and more how to do the job. The size of pas- 
senger cars probably will not change very much. 

There has been persistent clamor for governors 
on all motor vehicles. However, the public would 
not allow us to govern speed to less than 50 miles. 
Few accidents happen at speeds over that limit. 
. .. It seems logical that congested highways could 
be economically lighted at night. To obtain vision 
without glare is our problem. 

(From an address before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers in Detroit, July 21.) 


x * * 


DONALD D. CONN: Executive Vice President, 
Transportation Association of America: Whether 
we like to contemplate it or not, the fact remains 
that socialism has obtained a menacing foothold 
in this country. The question is whether our busi- 
ness leadership will recognize the challenge. ... 
The very forces of socialism so obviously, yet so 
subtly at work, prey upon the ignorance of our 
people, painting a picture of heaven on earth, 
through the administration of communism or 
autocracy. It will no longer do merely to meet 
in convention and pass resolutions. The problem 
is one of fundamental education. We can no longer 
sit idly by and deplore circumstances if we are to 
avert the tragedies of other countries. Mass co- 
operation of all types of enterprise who believe in 
our Constitution and our form of Government rep- 
resents a prime and immediate obligation of the 
business men of this country. 

(From a recesit address at the Union League Club 
in Chicago.) 
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Cross Currents in Mortgage Credit Policies 
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Lower rates for farmers. 


Tightening the terms for city 


dwellers. The element of 
subsidy. 
HE Federal Government blew 


both hot and cold last week on 
the issue of whether the Govern- 
ment should get out of the busi- 
ness of subsidizing mortgage credit. 

On the one hand officials of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board an- 
nounced that the policy of the 
Board is to stop further extension 
of Government funds in the home 
financing field as long as private 
money is abundantly available 
as at present. This means, it was 
explained, that no more Federal 
capital will be allocated to savings 
and loan associations, except in very 
unusual cases. 

On the other hand, Congress over- 
rode the President's veto of the bill 
continuing the 3!2 per cent inter- 
est rate on certain Farm Credit 
Administration loans. Net result: 
A subsidy of about $60,000,000 to 
farmers. 

When the HOLC came into being 
as an emergency organization dur- 
ing the hectic days of early 1933, 
hundreds of thousands of citizens 


as 








Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


| , WA. 3461 
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“HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER” 


Seceretary of the Treasury, Morgen- 
thau off for a six weeks vacation to 
Hawaii tells reporters he is leaving no 
“unfinished business” behind, that he 
will be back in time to announce Sep- 
tember financing, and to please be “as 
patient” as he is in regard to the gold 
influx problem. 








were losing their homes by foreclos- 
ure. It met the need of the emer- 
gency by granting $3,093,424,244 in 
loans to 1,021,818 applicants. 


At the same time the FCA, in the 
farm mortgage field, assumed the 
least desirable risks among the 


mortgaged farms of the country. 


DIMINISHING NEED 

Now, partly because of the activi- 
ties of these organizations and the 
work of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and partly because of 
improved business conditions, there 


is no further need of Federal sub- 
sidy for mortgage credit, in the 
opinion of officials of the Federal 


Home Loan Bank Board. 

Another step being taken by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
which affects flow of credit 
home financing is a gradual increase 
in the “discount” rates of the Home 
Loan Banks. 

The 12 district Home Loan Banks 
are empowered by the Home Loan 
Bank Board fix the “discount” 


rate at between 3 and 5 per cent. 


the to 


to 








+ Recently several of the banks have 
increased the rate from 3 to 3% 
per cent. 

TIGHTENING CREDIT 

There are two reasons, officials 
explain, for raising the discount 
rate at this time and thus retard- 
ng further borrowing by member 
institutions for new mortgage 
money 

First, it is believed that interest 
rates should be stiffened to pre- 
vent over-ex} of home mert- 
gage loans in some cities, a de- 


velopment whi 
rates are 

Secondly, 
being raised in t 


that interest rates 


is feared if money 
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discount” rate is 

expectation 
general will 

rise and tha Federal Home 

Loan Bank System will have to pay 


ne 
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the 
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more for money. 

A further evidence of the Home 
Loan Bank System’s growing inde- 
pendence of the Treasury was its 
first venture, early last May, into 
the open investment market. Its 
initial offering of $25,000,000 in de- 
bentures was quickly  over-sub- 
seribed. A second step into the 
market is ing taken this week 
with anotl offering of $25,000,- 
000 in debentures 

Still another evidence of the Gov- 
ernment’s retreat from its former 
connections with 4 mortgage 
loan field is the termination of the 
Federal Housing Administration's 
insured modernization credit plan 


which in 32 months rolled up half a 
billion in commercial, home 
and industrial property improve- 


ments. 


RFC LOWERS INTEREST RATE 

One other development, however, 
in governmental mortgage activi- 
ties is in the opposite direction. 

The RFC Mortgage Company 
announced of interest 
on its mortgage loans from 
5 per cent to 4!5 per cent. Such 
loans, the RFC explained, are not 
competitive with private mortgage 
businesses beca they are made 
only when the borrower unable 


to ] from finan- 


dollars 


has 
lowering the 


general 


ise 
is 
get a loan existing 
cial iInstit 
in continu- 
on certain 

Ss Of farm loans at 31!5 per cent 
is feared by HOLC officials to be a 
harbinger of future drives to reduce 


sional act 
the interest rate 
type 
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He drives a Truck—yet 
He’s a Master in money 
management! 


TM 





@ Suppose you had to live on his 
weekly wage—feed a family, put 
children through school, meet the 
hundred and one expenses of main- 
taining a comfortable although mod- 
est home. It would be quite a prob- 
lem, wouldn't it? Yet thousands of 
wage carry on with truck 
driver Necessity has made 
them experts in money management. 


earners 
wages 


When the unexpected happens 
But there's one Situation mere expert- 
ness cannot handle. When misfortune 
comes—a long lay-off, major illness, 
a costly accident the familv's slen- 
der reserves are soon consumed. To 
remain solvent the unfortunate fam- 
ily must have financial aid quick. 

At Household Finance the respon- 
sible worker can obtain a loan to tide 
him over. Without sacrifice of pride 
or privacy he can borrow funds to 
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meet an emergency or get a fresh 
start. Last vear Household Finance 
acted as ‘‘Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
to more than half a million families. 
To help wage earners get more from 
their incomes Household Finance 
carries on an extensive educational 
program in money management and 
better buymanship. Thousands have 
learned from Household's authorita 
tive publications to spend wisely and 
Save up to 20% 


on dally necessities 


Send for Free booklets 
Emplovers and supervisors of em 
plovees find the story of Household’s 
work as ‘“‘Doctor of Family Fi- 
nances’’ to American wage earners 
fascinating reading. We will gladly 
send vou illustrated booklets describ- 
ing Household's activity as lender 
and as financial counselor. Please use 
the convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of the leading family finance organizations, with 228 offices in 148 cities 











Household Finance Corporation, Dept. USN-7, 919 


N. Mict 


igan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please mai! me without obligation booklets and full information on Household Finance's family reconstruc- 


thon program 


Name 


Address 








the interest of 5 per cent on HOLC 
mortgages. Chairman John H. 
Fahey and other officials of the 
FHLBB have expressed strong op- 
position to the lower rate. 

Therefore the question 
Can HOLC off 
paigns to city 


same concession—an 


now is: 


Stave further ceam- 
the 
rate 
rating costs— 


farmers? 


dwellers 
interest 


give 
which fails to pay ope 

is enjoyed by 
If, ooner or iater, 


on HOLC are lowered 


interest 


rates 
aS Many mem- 





bers of Congress predict, the effect 
on the mortgage structure of the 
United States may be such as to 


force the Government further into 
the mortgage business. 
~ * * 
FLOOD TIDE OF GOLD 
IKE a great lodestone, the twelve 
4 billion dollar gold hoard of the 
United States has been drawing the 


The Finance Ticker 


JAPANESE Gotp INFLOW.—Despite 
drop in Treasury's sterilized 
gold fund, Japan continues to send 


large shipments of gold here 
Japan’s representative in New York 
denies that shipments were con- 


nected with the Far-Eastern crisis, 
but declared they were the result of 
Japan's policy of building up bal- 
ances of foreign currencies. More 
than $40,000,000 has come from 
Japan since the beginning of July. 
Equity HeEarRING.—The much post- 
ponted SEC hearing of the Equity 
Corporation finally materialized last 
week, but the result was a prolonga- 
tion of the impasse between the in- 
vestment trust and the Commission. 
The dispute arose over amendments 
to the corporation’s registration 
statement, which the Commission 


held failed to give essential infor- 
mation, but which, the registrant 
Said, fully covered the situation. 


Opposing counsel will now have to 
file statements before the trial ex- 
aminer. 





New Security Issues 


R. H. Macy 
York Cty 
common 
prior 


& Company Inc., New 
150.383 shares of no par value 
stgck. Stockholders will have 
right subscribe through war- 
rants and balance to be sold to public 


to 


Proceeds to be used for additional work- 
ing capital Lehman Brothers, New 
York City, expected to be among under- 
writers 


LEXINGTON FOUNDATION INC 
City, $5,000,000 of Lexington 
tion con certificates. 


New York 

Founda- 
The net pro- 
the sale of the issue are to be 
for investment purposes. No 
underwriter has been named. 


tract 
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all over the world 
the first time in eight months 
inflow stopped and there was a net stabilizat 
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possible the 
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tries 
certain formula for peace, and, as 
he sees it, a great part of the 
world’s economic problems hinge on 
the outlook for peace. 

Russia is believed to be one of 
the stumbling blocks in any pro- 
posal for gold production stabilizae 
tion because of its rapidly increasing 
production. 

The third condition necessary to 
ending the problem of America’s 
Surplus gold believed attainable 
Since many European banks have 
been operating with excessively 
small gold reserves since the Warf. 
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“A major obstacle standing in the 
way of peace,” points « 

without re- is the chronic of Italy 
to any special Germany for raw materials.” 
expedients, such as lowering the This official believes that unless 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities, 


$25,000,000 
Westchester Lighting Company 


General Mortgage Bonds, Series due 1967 


Guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


W/y% 


a4 


Dated July 1, 1987 Due July 1, 1967 

Interest payable January land July lin New Vork City 

Redeemable, at the option of Westchester Lighting Company, as a whole at any time or in part on any interest date on at 

least 3@ days’ published notice, at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including July 1, 1940, at 10714%; 

thereafter with successive reductions in the redemption price of 1% during each successive three year period toand ineluding 

July 1, 1949; thereafter with successive reductions in the redemption price of /2% during each successive three year period 
toand including July 1, 1964; thereafter at 100%. 

The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration 
Statements, which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering 
Prospectus, which must be furnished toeach purchaser, should be read priortoany purchase of these Bonds. 


more 





WESTCHESTER LIGHTING COMPANY 


Westchester Lighting Company, all of the stock of which is owned by Consolidated Edison 
Company, was incorporated in New York in 1900. The Company is engaged in the purchase, 
transmission, distribution and sale of electricity in Westchester County, except the northeastern portion thereof 
and the City of Yonkers, and in a small portion of the Borough of The Bronx, and of gas in Westchester 
County, except the northeastern portion thereof. The properties of the Company include electric substations, 
gas holder stations, electric and gas transmission and distribution systems, and office and miscellaneous serrice 
buildings. The Company owns two stand-by gas manufacturing plants. It owns no electric generating facilities. 
It obtains its gas and electricity under arrangements with its parent and other affiliated companies. 
Outstanding as of 
December 3/, 1936 
$21,519,000° 
° 24,800 ,000°* 
41,800,000 


*Consolidated Edison Company has assumed and agreed to pay the principal of and interest on this debt. 
, was due to Consolidated Edison Company and amounted to $26,100,000, 


THE COMPANY 


CAPITALIZATION 


Funded Debt 
Indebtedness to Affiliates—not subject to current settlement... 
Common Stock (no par value) 836,000 shares outstanding 





**This indebtedness at July 15, 198 
+The New York Public Service Commission has authorized a reduction of capital to $86,78),000, 


The proceeds to the Westchester Company from the sale of the $25,000,000 principal amount of Bonds, 
estimated at $25,125,000 before deducting estimated expenses of $256,000, and exclusive of accrued 
interest, will be applied toward the repayment of advances payable to Consolidated Edison Company 
which aggregate $26,100,000, exclusire of accrued interest. The latter company intends to use the funds so 
received by it to repay bank loans of $8,000,000, the balance to be used for capital expenditures. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for the Profit and Loss Statement of the Westchester 
Company for the three years ended December 31, 1936, with accompanying important qualifications, 
Such Statement indicates that the ratio of coverage of interest and other charges (comprising Total Deductions 
from Gross Corporate Income) has been lower in each of such years than in the case of Consolidated Edison Company 
and ils Subsidiaries Consolidated. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC, 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., incorporated in New York in 1884, is engaged 
in the generation and sale of electricity in Manhattan and the major portion of The Bronx and in 
the manufacture and sale of gas in those Boroughs and in two Wards of the Borough of Queens. It is also a holding 
company which controls the Westchester Company and certain other public utility companies supplying 
electricity in parts of New York City and in Yonkers and steam in Manhattan, It also controls several non-utility 
companies. The combined properties of the Company and its subsidiaries include electric generating stations and 
substations, gas manufacturing plants, holder stations and transfer mains, steam manufacturing plants, electric, 
gas and steam transmission and distribution systems, and oflice and service buildings. 


EARNINGS 


THE COMPANY 


Outatanding as of 
December 31, 1936 
$140,475,000.00* 

268 ,643,500.00** 

14,610,866.50 


CAPITALIZATION (The Company and its Subsidiaries Consolidated) 


Long Term Debt of Subsidiaries 
Long Term Debt of Consolidated Edison Company 
Stocks of Subsidiaries—held by public.. 
$5 Cumulative Preferred Stock of Consolidated Edison Company (outstanding 2,099,249 
shares of no par or stated value) 
Common Stock of Consolidated Edison Company (outstanding 11,471,527 shares of no 
par or stated value) 

* Kx 





191,031,659.00 


391,924,994.57 


or subsidiaries, of which $j ,528,000 were pledged, 


luding $),71,,.000 bonds in treasuries 
000,000 bonds pled éed, $536 000 bondsin treasury of tha Company, and $89,000 bondsin treasuries 
luding $j,556,011.74 bonds and mortgages not carried on the books, but pledged. 


of the Company 
Kecluding $55 
‘subsidiaries; and also ex 


tExcluding 5,000 shares in treasury of subsidiary company 


The following figures, taken from the Consolidated Profit and Loss Statement of Consolidated Edison 


Company and its subsidiaries in the Offering Prospectus, are subject to such Statement, to the Notes 
appended theretoand tothe Accountants’ Certificate, 1934 1935 1936 


Total Operating Revenues.......ccecececececesees $233,641,210.29 $232,152,877.81 $234 ,825,191.37 
$ 63,292,665.42 $ 57,264,124.53 $ 57,847,747.45 

22,868 ,564.27 - 23,203,364.2 20,599,936.82 
$ 40,424,101.15 $ 34,060,760.01 $ 37,247,810.63 


EARNINGS 


Gross Corporate Income 
Total Deductions from Gross Corporate Income. . 


Net Income 








The Bonds will be issued under a Mortgage Trust Indenture dated as of July 1, 1937, from 
the Westchester Company to City Bank Farmers Trust Company, Trustee. In the opinion 
of counsel for the Company the Morlaage will constitute a direct lien on substantially all the 
real property, transmission and distribution systems and franchises now owned by the Company, subject to the 
liens so far as they attach of moftgages securing outstanding bonds of $19,019,000, and to certain further exceptions 
referred to inthe Offering Prospectus. The Mortgage contains provision for the issuance, under certain restrictions 
and only for specified purposes, of additional bonds, of this or other series, all of which as to lien would rank pari 
passu with these Bonds. The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to dispose of property covered 
by the Mortgage without notice other than application to the Trustee, and also provides, in other instances, for 
release of property by the Trustee without notice to bondholders. The provisions of the Mortgage may be modified 
(subject tocertain limitations set forth inthe Offering Prospectus) by vote of holders of 662, % of outstanding Bonds. 

Pursuant to the terms of an Agreement, dated as of July 1, 1937, between Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., and the Trustee under the Mortgage, the Consolidated Edison Company has agreed to endorse 
on the Bonds its unconditional guaranty of payment of the principal thereof and of interest thereon. 


THE BONDS AND 
THE GUARANTY 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters, including the undersigned and the 
others named in the Offering Prospectus, have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from 
the Westchester Company at 100!2%, or a total of $25,125,000, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered 
to the public at 102'4%, or a total of $25,625,000, plus accrued inlerest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total 
of $500,000. Payment for and delivery of the Bonds are to be made on or after July 28, 1937, but not later than 
August 9, 1937. 


UNDERWRITING 


Price 102142% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the . 
approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions. The validity of the franchises and titles of Westchester Lighting Company, the 
lien of the Indenture securing the Bonds, and certain other matters have been passed upon by counsel 
for the Companies, It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form will be made at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on orabout July 28, 1987, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase-and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of these 
Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 
period set forth in an agreement referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


bs Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statements on fle 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be 
furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 
Incerporated 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorperated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incerporaied 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


Dated July 22, 1937. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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Coalition of Independent Democrats and Republicans Having Successfully Resisted Attack on 
Courts Now Has the Power to Restrain Radicalism and Extreme Measures, Putting Into 
Effect Truly Liberal and Workable Reforms With Fairness to All 


Senate—and if the test had come in the House of 
Representatives as well there would have been evi- 
dence of the same majority. 

The cause for rejoicing this week is not merely that an 
unprincipled attack on the foundations of our government 
has been successfully resisted but that the independence 
of Congress has been dramatically reasserted. 


T = has arisen a New Majority in the United States 


Looking ahead, the American people may well feel re- 


lieved and reassured. 

One-man government has been repudiated. 

One-man domination of an overwhelming numerical 
majority in both houses has been squelched. 

The Congress of the United States again assumes the 
responsibility for writing the laws of the land. 

Multifold problems of a knotty and complex character 
are, to be sure, still unsolved. Many conflicts of view are 
to be reconciled and many blunders in past legislation are 
yet to be corrected, but the business and industry of the 
United States can plan with far more confidence today 
than it could a fortnight ago—the impetus to real recovery 
has been given. 

If we but rub our eyes and study the significance of what 
happened last week we perceive that the leadership of our 
country has passed into new hands. It has passed from 
a President who misconstrued his applause. He thought 
it gave him license to do as he pleased. The leadership, 
indeed, has now passed into the hands of a group of states- 
men in Congress—the True Liberals. For let the con- 
servatives make no mistake about it, men like Senators 
Wheeler of Montana, King of Utah, Connally of Texas, 
Clark of Missouri, O'Mahoney of Wyoming, Pat McCar- 
ran of Nevada, Bailey of North Carolina and Burke of 
Nebraska are by no stretch of the imagination reaction- 
aries. They are men who by continuing their construc- 
tive course can give the American people now the only 
kind of a new deal they really have wanted—a square deal 
for all under a government of laws. 

It can be said with truth that 


THE THEORISTS ah 

the Constitution has been saved. 
MUST YIELD TO But the task of saving the credit 
PRACTICAL MEN of the United States is even more 


concrete now. There stands be- 
fore us unanswered the question of how to handle relief 
honestly, unpolitically, efficiently. Along with this must 
come national policies which will encourage the job-mak- 
ers of America—the persons who risk their savings in new 
or old enterprises. 

Liberalism is a much abused word. To many so-called 
New Dealers it represents an opportunity to write into 
law all the fads and fancies of theorists who have had no 
responsibility for the management of American enter- 
prises and who probably never will have because tempera- 
mentally they are partisans and destructionists. These 
invisible “legislators” do not possess the legislative sense 
which men who have been elected to office so frequently 
acquire out of direct contact with the people in campaigns. 
This involves at the moment the faculty of understanding 
one simple fundamental, namely, that all the reforms in 
the world are of no value if they are imposed as a nation 
is rushed headlong on the road to bankruptcy. 


PRESIDENT HAS 


Mr. Roosevelt always talks 
about helping the one-third who 
are ill-clad, ill-nourished and ill- 


BUNGLED HIS 
OPPORTUNITY housed. He has had his oppor- 
tunity to do something for the 


underprivileged and he has failed. He has succeeded only 
in undermining the whole structure of American business 
with a cock-eyed system of taxation and so-called liberal 
laws that merely serve to intensify the uncertainties 
with which the economic system is asked to deal in a world 
of instability. The need is not for repeal of, but construc- 
tive amendment of, the Wagner Act, the Social Security 
Act, the Securities and Exchange Act, and the Robinson- 
Patman law, to make them achieve their true objectives 
through workable provisions. Revision is imperative. 
The interval between the coming adjournment of Con- 
gress and the January session should be used for non- 
partisan study of these questions by joint committees of 
the two houses. : 

There are enough factors of unrest, economic and po- 
litical, abroad which are retarding the growth of foreign 
trade without having our domestic market upset by ill- 
timed, ill-conceived and ill-formed legislation. 

The Independent Democrats in Congress have the ob- 
ligation today to steer America through the shoals. There 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


are 37 Independent Democrats in the Senate who can be 
counted upon in an emergency to prevent New Dealism 
from going haywire. Along with that 37 now are 16 Re- 
publicans or a total of 53, which is four more than the nec- 
essary 49 votes. 


This New Majority can insist that the vacancy on the 


Supreme Court caused by the retirement of Justice Van 
Devanter shall be filled with a real justice and not a po- 
litical puppet. The difference between types is readily 
discernible to the naked eye. 

The New Majority can insist that the tax laws of the 
United States be rewritten not only to plug loopholes but 
to encourage production and yield larger tax receipts. 

The New Majority can insist that wage and hour legis- 
lation be confined to a formula for prohibiting child labor 
products from moving in interstate commerce and to a 
fair system of establishing minimum wages which takes 
into account the varying costs of living and occupational 
conditions throughout the United States. 

The New Majority can insist on an amendment to the 
federal Constitution compelling retirement of Supreme 
Court justices at 75 years of age, and fixing definitely in 
the Constitution itself the size of the Supreme Court so 
that never again may the United States be plagued with 
the issue of control of the courts by the Executive. 

The New Majority can insist on an overhauling of the 
entire governmental establishment with a view to econ- 


omy as well as efficiency. 
The New Majority can really 


FASCIST PERILS abolish the “spoils system” and 
IN PROGRAM OF set up a fine administrative serv- 
FAKE LIBERALS ice with merit and not political 
pull as the guide in appointments. 

The New Majority can insist hereafter that all federal 
appropriations be made by Congress in accordance with 
custom and precedent and that the four-year-old practice 
of making huge sums available for discretionary spending 
to executive agencies be ended forthwith. 

This is a program which the nation would heartily wel- 
come. It is True Liberalism as distinguished from politi- 
cal or fake liberalism of which there are so many devotees 
in New Deal precincts. It is not complete by any means 
but it represents a desirable beginning. 

What is essential at the moment is that the Independent 
Democrats and their allies shall unite to prevent un- 
American experiments and fascistic devices in miscel- 
laneous pieces of legislation. The need is to keep in mind 
that America thrives on a system of free competition and 
that public ownership and governmental monopolies are 
cancers which destroy the living tissues of our commerce. 

The problems of America are so complex that Congress 
cannot always write specific directions. Reliance to a cer- 
tain extent must be placed on executive commissions and 
agencies. But the defeat of the raid on the courts means 
that there must be no impairment of the quasi-judicial 
functions of these commissions created by Congress to 
carry out the will of the people. 

There is a difference between vesting unlimited dis- 
cretion in executive departments or commissions and giv- 
ing them standards and rules within limits set by Con- 
gress. It is very important that the distinction be recog- 
nized, and the New Majority can do a world of good if this 
principle is steadfastly kept in view as amendments to 
existing laws of various kinds or new proposals are care- 
fully examined. 


INDEPENDENCE 


The Court controversy pro- 
duced frayed nerves and bitter- 
ness. This should disappear in a 


OF CONGRESS 
ersonal sense as members get a 
REESTABLISHED moe needed rest from rot 


sion. But the principles underlying the fight and the in- 
dependence of the Congress itself will not be abandoned 
again. These fruits of victory are here to stay. They 
have resulted from the overwhelming support of the Amer- 
ican people who in the last few months showed themselves 
unmoved by the passion and intemperate zeal of a political 
oligarchy which was bent on enforcing its will at almost 
any cost. 

It is a great satisfaction to find that with all the temp- 
tation of patronage and federal projects dangled before 
the eyes of members of Congress the Farley pressure was 
insufficient to swerve our representatives from the course 
they believed to be true liberalism and true Americanism. 

The victory was won by Public Opinion. It was won in 
non-partisan spirit and the Republican chieftains deserve 
praise for passing, up a chance to make the issue political. 

The mystery still remains, of course, as to why the 
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President did not act as any sagacious leader would in a 
similar crisis. Mr. Roosevelt had numerous opportunities 
to work out a retreat when the bill was in committee for 
several months. He could have spared himself attack by 
the scathing report of the Senate Judiciary committee. 
He could have avoided the necessity of forcing his “gaod° 
right arm,” Governor Lehman of New York, to come out 
in the open in a desperate attempt to stop the attack on 
the Constitution. It is best, indeed, to write the epitaph 
of the ill-fated Court proposal in the words of Governor 
Lehman who wrote to Senator Wagner: 

“This bill I believe to be contrary to their (the peo- 
ple’s) interests. Its enactment would create a greatly 
dangerous precedent which could be availed of by 
future less well-intentioned administrations for the 
purpose of oppression or for the curtailment of the 
constitutional rights of our citizens.” 

Mr. Roosevelt now is faced with the necessity of reor- 
ganizing his political forces. Unless he knows how to 
take defeat gracefully—he has shown no evidence of it 
heretofore—he will find the Independent Democrats in 
control of Congress. 


REPUBLICANS 
SHOULD GIVE 
COOPERATION 


way the tide for reform. 

But the Independent Democrats possess a leverage be- 
cause they can win over some of the Socialist Democrats 
of the New Deal school when their proposals are meri- 
torious. The situation, however, is more likely to continue 
with a coalition of Republicans and Independent Demo- 
crats making the New Majority. 

This is largely because the differences are fundamental 
rather than ephemeral. Also the Republicans in Congress 
know now that they cannot hope to restore ultra-conserv- 
atism but must meet the temper of the times. The Re- 
publicans are much more likely to win public approval and 
prestige if they cooperate in making the reform legisla- 
tion workable. In Great Britain the radicals have often 
sponsored much of the social legislation but it remained 
for the conservatives or present-day nationalists to make 
such legislation workable. 

There is one rule, however, which the British apply, 
and which we ignore. They believe in honest administra- 
tion and enforcement of the law. They play no favorites 
as between groups and classes when the law is promul- 
gated. Our mistake lately has been that the Roosevelt 
Administration and some of its sycophant governors have 
taken it upon themselves to revive the idea of special favor. 
They forget that the rule of government pronounced by 
Thomas Jefferson—equal rights to all and special priv- 
ileges to none—is still as important to good government 
and to the prevention of revolt in a republic as it ever has 
been in world history. 


BOARDS MUST 


The Independent Democrats in 
the Senate will not always be 
found with the 16 Republicans at 
their side. The Republicans may 
or may not be ready to meet half- 


Senator Nye of North Dakota 
last week put his finger on one of 


BE STRIPPED the main sources of present-day 
discontent—failure of the Roose- 


OF POLITICS velt boards and commissions to be 


impartial. He said in a public statement that the National 
Labor Relations Board “seems to have gone out of its way 
to demonstrate that it is a partisan body rather than a 
judicial institution; it has disqualified itself as a referee 
between management and workers.” 

This kind of public expression represents progress. It 
also augurs well for a second major victory for public opin- 
ion which is coming as against C. I. O. recklessness and 
irresponsibility. We shall find reason and facts achieving 
a deserved triumph over those name-calling and preju- 
dice-breeding attacks which government spokesmen 
seem to be making constantly against. law-abiding citi- 
zens. For in the end good government and real states- 
manship is a task in accommodating and adjusting group 
interests so all citizens may produce for the common good. 

What we need is a drive to remove the legislative and 
political obstacles to production and interchange of goods. 
When this is done, jobs for the unemployed will increase 
by leaps and bounds. Among the greatest of such ob- 
stacles today is the unwieldy tax burden and the extrav- 
agance of the Roosevelt spenders. The solvency of the 
Republic itself is the next great issue to be met. 

The New Majority will distinguish itself for all time if 
it discharges effectively the grave responsibilities im- 
posed on its leadership by a trustful and admiring nation. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL TRAVEL-LOG: 
TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


From paths to pavements. From horses to 
LT horsepower. From barge to bullet-shaped boats. 
America’s Presidents have known them all. 

Riding horseback was as much a part of the early 
Presidents’ lives as eating and sleeping. With the 
turnpikes came the stagecoaches. It was in such an 
equippage shown above that George Washington rode 
to his first inauguration. 


‘3 


President Harding was also a lover of horses. 
5) He, however, would rather sit astride his mount 
than travel in a four-wheeler. 
On warm, pleasant days, he would doff his coat, go 
horseback riding with his associates. 
With the streamline era at hand, Presidents after 
Harding traveled in special trains, special automobiles, 
special cruisers. 





Sportsman that he is, former President Hoover 
g@ was never one to miss an opportunity for a fish- 
ing excursion. 

In this photograph taken in January of 1933, Mr. 
Hoover is seen off Palm Beach, Florida, aboard the 
fishing sloop “Orca” with a catch of huge sailfish. 

It remains for President Wilson to be recorded as the 
only President who, while in office, crossed the Atlantic 





its appearance in the National Capital, Abraham 


Lincoln riding a spirited black horse 
through the streets of Springfield. 

The early Presidents had very little choice. Thomas 
Jefferson, the first President to be inaugurated in 
Washington, arrived on horse after a boggy trip over 


roads deep with mud. 


was 


Dd Thirty years after the first steam railroad made 


portation of Presidents in recent years has been 
the automobile. For the short, quick trips in 
and around the Capital there has been no other form of 
conveyance to take its place. 
Many were the informal trips made by President 
Harding in a chauffered automobile, cover down, face 
open to wind and sun. 


6) Far and away the most used method of trans- 


New years have brought new developments in 
TO srsporstion But essentially Presidential 

travel has been confined by and large to the 
railroads. 

President Roosevelt's special train is fitted with all 
the comforts of home. Those thousands-and-one rear- 
platform appearances, those thousands on thousands of 
miles over gleaming rails must be made pleasant. 


As late as President Wilson's period, Sunday 
3 driving for the White House family called for 
an open surrey. 

Coachmen and their “toppers” are a thing of the past 
now as far as Presidential travel is concerned. And 
what would the modern secret service man detailed to 
White House duty think if he were asked to step up 
on the coachman’s seat while the surrey went for a turn. 


With the election of President Coolidge, sea 
travel became a more important part of the Chief 
Executive's travel. 

Here President Coolidge is seen training his binocu- 
lars from the deck of a fast cruiser on a United States 
Navy maneuver. 

In addition to the horsepowered engines on the high- 
ways, Presidents had at their call special yachts. 


Then for relaxation there is the special manual 
Uff vores automobile that has been fer the pres- 

ent White House head what the horse was to 
many of his predecessors. 

In it he has literally knocked about country roads, 
has taken his family picnicking, has in short managed 
to do everything that the millions of other American 
motorists do on their holidays. 


An open surrey, however, was nothing more 

BY iv a bit of relaxation for President Wilson 
Automobiles and railroads had come to stay. 

But surrey or no surrey, automobile or no automobile, 

in whatever manner the President travels he is always 

shadowed by his personal bodyguards. President Wil- 

son shown chugging slowly down The Avenue in his 
open car was followed by a car load of bodyguards. 


Presidential voyages on American men-of-war 
also took their place in the historical evolution 
of White House travel. 

President Hoover, shown above, enjoying a quiet 
smoke far from the cares of state, was photographed 
reading as the U. S. S. Arizona ploughed through the 
waters on the first leg of a Presidential trip through 
Caribbean waters. 


If it smacks of the sea, President Roosevelt is 
Wks it. He has fished from sloops, has lazed 
away summer hours on board cruisers, has 
watched salt water dash itself high against the bridge. 
It is a far cry from the turnpike days of Presidential 
travel. Nothing now but the finest of motor vehicles. 
the best there is to be had in streaking railroads. the 
trimmest of launches. (President's yacht, above.) 


—Photos by Handy Studios, Underwood & Underwood. Wide World 











PALL MALL goes modern and wins 
DEALERS OVERNIGHT 


Kimberly-Clar, Corporation 
8 Soa. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


In 
regard to dealer reaction 


number of the 
comments we 
get on our 
r 


gravure advertising is ies 


@ It is one of the basic maxims in advertising that every campaign should be designed 
to accomplish two ends... awaken a buying urge among consumers and a selling urge 
among dealers. Two distinct goals, often calling for two appropriations and two lists of 


Sincerely i mediums. But there is a tested way to go far towards achieving both goals at one time. 


As the accompanying letter points out, it lies in using the rotogravure sections of Sunday 
37 newspapers. The selling power of rotogravure is unique. It is one medium which combines 
od ( 


the reader interest and eye appeal of magazine reproduction with the concentrated, 


Ad _ j ai ine 4 , 
vertising Manager self-merchandising coverage of a newspaper. Thus, if it is part of your selling problem 


d Ciga ' 
Sar Company, Incorporateg to induce dealers to give your products good display, as well as to create consumer 


demand for them, you need rotogravure. Talk to your advertising manager about it. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing + ROTOPLATE for rotogravure * Cover and Specialty Papers + KIMPAK packing material - SANEK tonsorial strips 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters + KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation + and Cellulose Wadding specialties 





